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THE BEST TEXTBOOKS 


are the product of specialists and successful class- 














- room teaching. They are the work of teachers who 
nail have initiative and who are determined to raise the 
standards of their school. 
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yes: But the knack of good textbook writing is not 
vate | possessed by many It is a rare gift. 
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Some authors are trail blazers, exponents of new 
ideas, others are “‘perfectioneers,” who strive to perfect 
methods that have been crudely worked out. 


The qualities of authorship are given full con- 
sideration in our selection of manuscripts for publica- 


tion. Each of our books is designed to be a distinct 
contribution in the field of education for elementary, 
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secondary, and commercial schools, and colleges. 


By consulting our list of publications you will 
find what you need and save yourself much time 
and trouble. 








cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Lhe Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Chicago in February. 
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GENERAL SAWYER ENDORSED 


So much has been published by way of criti- 





cism of Brigadier Charles E. Sawyer, chief of 
the reorganization secticn of the Veterans’ 


Bureau, that we are pleased to publish the fol- 
lowing endorsenient by the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee of the Disabled American Vet- 


erans of the World War:— 
“We are supporting Charles R. Forbes, di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, and General 


Sawyer, chairman of the Federal hospitalization 
board, the determined efforts they are mak- 
ing to carry cut a sensible and adequate hospital 


program for disabled veterans,” said a state- 
ment by the committee. “We are fully satis- 


hed that the bureau and the hospitalization 
board are doing all that is humanly possible to 
provide hospital and curative 
abled veterans. 

“General 
any 


dis- 


facilities for 
Sawyer is no more infallible than 
of his critics, but he is an extremely able 
man, honestly and conscientiously devoted to the 


work which has been entrusted to him. His 
wide training and experience fit him for the 


work he is duing and it would be a distinct loss 
to the disabled men if his duties were trans- 
ferred to other shoulders. The constructive 


work which he already has done in behalf of the 
disabled veterans entitles him to their unstinted 
gratitude.” 





EDUCATION WEEK FOR 1922 


December 3 to 9 is likely to be education week 
of 1922 and a proclamation by President Hard- 
ing to that effect is expected at an early day. 

The trouble last year was the lateness of the 
presidential proclamation, which was issued only 
a short time before the assigned date. Never- 
theless the observance was very general and the 
eftect was exceedingly wholesome and inspiring. 

This year the proclamation will be longer in 
advance of tlie dates, December 3-9, than is al- 
lowed for a Thanksgiving proclamation, and it 
will be as dignified as that proclamation has al- 
ways been. President Harding proposes to get 
behind a great educational program for the 
United States. 





LIGHTENING THE TEACHER’S LOAD 


We shall use in an early issue of the Journal 
of Education, an extra valuable article by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Edmonson of the University of 
Michigan on “How to Lighten the Teacher’s 
Load.” 

Inevitably most that is said about teachers and 
is written for teachers, increases their burdens. 
It is practically impossible to suggest improve- 
ments in education without adding to the cares 
of teachers. Whenever we say “opportun- 
ity” it echoes back “responsibility.” We return 
innumerable good manuscripts for no other 
reason than that the tone of the article is dis- 
couraging to over-anxious teachers. 

We rejoice therefore in our privilege to use 





a fine article by Professor Edmonson on “How 
to Lighten the Teacher’s Burden.” 
Oakland and San Francisco combination will be 


the meeting place of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1923. 


—___—___—_--®- @ -©- } -e- @ -e- — —_____ 
NEW PATRIOTIC DEVOTION 


In Knott County, Kentucky, under the leader- 
ship of Berea College and the Louisville Courier 
Journal all schools in the county joined a Road 
Improvement movement. All schools in the 
county closed on September 28 and 29 and every 
teacher and pupil old enough to be of any direct 
or indirect service joined the 100 per cent. 
adult road workers and in two days almost lit- 
erally made every rod of public road in good 
condition. 

The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 
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“X” GOES OFF TO SCHOOL 


A most wholesome article on the schools was 
in Collier’s, September 9, 1922, from the pen of 

Earl Dorr Biggers. It should be read and re- 
read by every parent who has a child in the 
public schools. We are using much of it in this 
issue of the Journal of Education. 

The point of the article and the point is 
sharpened by the influence it had upon Jim Har- 
rington, the day his son, Jim, Jr., went to 
school the first time, as Jim, Sr., saw Frank, a 
neighbor’s son, who had graduated from college 
the Jure before, “stroll lazily down the front 
walk, light a cigarette, climb into a smart racing 
car and drive away.” 

Frank had had seventeen years in schools and 
colleges. “Through all the years’ Frank’s 
father had signed the checks, asked no ques- 
tions, paid no attention, just drifted along hop- 
ing for a miracle. The miracle had failed to 
come off. Here was the unknown quantity 
thrown back at him. unknown still, careless, 
lacking the spark of wisdom, utterly at a loss 
how to tackle the struggle ahead.” 

“The old man’s fault,’ Jim Harrington, Sr., 
reflected, as lie watched Frank’s car disappear 
down the street. “It’s up to me. My job and 
the teacher’s job,” Jim said. 


+ 
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SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


One of the healthiest signs of educational de- 
velopment is the growth of secretarial science in 
the universities. It is only a short time ago that 
any attention was given to the collegiate train- 
ing of women for secretarial work. Now it has 
attained remarkable prominence. 

lo speak concretely we refer to the stride 
made in Boston University. Three vears ago 
the College of Secretarial Service of Boston Uni- 
versity was opened at 27 Garrison street. The 
College announced its plan to grant the degrec 
of Secretarial Science with diplomas in secretar- 
ial service, high school teaching, business man- 
agement, library science, and personal affairs 
management. 

In one year they took on the adjoining build- 
ing, more than doubling the capacity of the de- 
partment, and last year they purchased a third 
building as large as both the others. This year 
they have purchased a fourth building as a 
dormitory, larger than any one of the three, 
and the four buildings on Garrison street are 
made one great unit devoted entirely to secre- 
tarial science. The development is largely due 
to the vision, energy and wisdom of Dean Theo- 
dore Lawrence Davis. 
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CONFERENCE ON ADMINISTRATION . 


Dean John W. Withers of the College of Edu- 
cation, New York University, worked out an ex- 
cellent “Conference on Public School Adminis- 
_ tration” for summer session at University 

Heights, New York City, this year. 
The conference lasted six weeks, from July 
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10 to August 18. There were eleven eminent 
leaders in various phases of school administra- 
tion. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, state commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, and Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
state commissioner of Connecticut, were the 
statesmen of the conterences. Each of these 
was in the leadership of a conference for an en- 
tire week. 

William B. Ittner of St. Louis, the architect 
extraordinary of America, led the conference 
for an entire week. 

The city administration problems were un- 
der the leadership of E. C. Broome, of Phila- 
delphia; F. W. Ballou, of Washington; H. S. 
Weet, of Rochester; David Corson, of Newark. 

Dr. E. George Payne, of Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege, St. Louis, and others dealt with special 
problems in education. 

Each of the speakers had an hour’s address in 
the forenoon and then at the luncheon hour he 
led in a discussion of the topics of the day. 
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The motorless airplane has many lessons to 
teach educators. 
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BRYAN ON EVOLUTION 

We are giving much space in this issue to the 
only elaborate statement we have seen of the 
reason why William Jennings Bryan is so em- 
phatic in his protest against the teaching of evo- 
lution in tax-supported schools. 

We have heard his semi-playful references to 
evolution on the plattorm, but we had assumed 





that the “guesses” of science had presented 
encugh tendencies toward fact to make 
the working basis of evolution’ gener- 


ally accepted by students, so that there was no 
serious antagonism thereto. It had not occurred 


to us that Colonel Bryan would be a real 
crusader against its teaching. 
Of course we have known that there were 


great religious sects that did not teach evolu- 
tion in their church schoois and that in some 
denominations it was unwise for the preacher te 
refer to the subject believingly. To all this no 
one could object. 

But not until the past few months have we 
discovered any crusade to secure legislative ac- 
tion against any possible teaching of any phases 
of evolution. Of late we have realized that 
there is a really great movement in Protestant 
denominations as well as in other sects planning 
a sort of “prohibition” campaign, an “anti-evo- 
lution” political tidal wave. 

The credit for the political crystallization of 
the campaign is probably largely due to Colonel 
William Jennings Bryan, and we want our read- 
ers to see how seriously he takes the crusad- 
ing. We are glad, personally, to have read this 


statement of his. 
mnetiiintaibate 


Congressman Alice Robertson, of Oklahoma, 
has as her platform for re-election: “I am a 
Christian and an American and I make no pre- 
election promises.” 
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NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA HELPS TO SOLVE MODERN CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 


Now that the new educational methods have 
so broadened the scope of school courses that 
the ancient and rigid barriers between subjects 
have in great measure broken down, much addi- 
tional responsibility is placed upon the teachers 
in the classrooms. They must be prepared to 
provide their pupils with a far wider range of 
practical information than ever before. Geog- 
raphy raises industrial and economic questions, 
History brings up problems in Civics, Nature 
Study leads to Agriculture, almost every topic 
shades oft in different directions, and it is almost 
impessible to foresee in detail what important 
points may be raised by an alert class. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to heat from 
progressive teachers in all parts of the country 
the demand for books which will provide in 
“teachable” form the right kind of material to 
meet these new conditions. Hence, it seems 
pertinent to call again to the attention of the 
schools a new publication—Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia—which is admirably suited to this 
purpose. A general review of this work was 
published in these pages last spring. Since then 
it has aroused so much favorable comment from 
the point of view of its practical application to 
schoo! work that it deserves further mention 
at this time, when schools are making their 
plans for the coming year. 

High praise of the work has come from such 
men as Wiliiam B. Owen, president of the 
Nationa! Education Association and principal of 
the Chicago Normal College; Professor F. E. 
Spaulding, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Yale University; Professor George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, and countless other 
leaders in education. Perhaps the comment of 
Professor J. W. Searson of the English Depart- 
ment oi Nebraska University sums up the case 
as wel! He writes :— 

“Accuracy, the resistless human interest 
appeal, and editcrial perfection are com- 
bined to make this set distinctive, directly 
educational and invaluable in every home 
and in every schoolroom. The wealth and 
artistic beauty of illustrative material, the 
richness and breadth of facts presented, and 
the superb skill with which fundamental 





as aly. 
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facts are given resistless charm for chil- 

dren and adults, combine to make this set 

a real miracle among current educational 

creations.” 

Krom the standpoint of the school the out- 
standing feature of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia is that the articles are written in 
exacily the spirit and manner which a good 
teacher uses in presenting subjects to her pupils. 
The educational motive permeates the style and 
the arrangement of the text. The essentials of 
each topic are made to stand out, the relations 
between topics are emphasized, abstract deti- 
nitions are made clear by concrete examples, 
significant narratives and anecdotes illuminate 
biography and history—at each step the test of 
every-day human experience is applied. 

Ihe countless illustrations have been selected 
with the same purposive method. In place of 
the rather vague and chiefly ornamental pic- 
tures so often found in popular educational 
texts, we have here an original collection defi- 
nitely co-ordinated with the text, each picture 
endowed with a real “point.” And the explana- 
tions which accompany these pictures contribute 
greatly to their value, for every important fea- 
ture of every picture is pointed out, and its 
significance made clear in a way that will be 
refreshing to all those who have puzzled over 
“labelled” illustrations, or have tried to find 
their way through the mazes of lettered dia- 
grams. 

With such a set of books at their command, 
teachers would surely have no difficulty finding 
their motivated material. And pupils could be 
sent to these volumes with the assurance that 
they would discover stimulating information. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a radical 
departure trom the old traditions of reference 
works. It is not too much to predict that the 
standard it has set in this field will become the 
standard for all encyclopedias designed for 
use. School authorities who are now 
vlanning additions to their libraries will do well 
to examine these books carefully. The encyclo- 
pedia in eight volumes is published by F. E. 
Compton & Company, Chicago. 
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SEPTEMBER 


BY 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT BUREAU 


One of the most important of the many ex- 
periments for the manly development of boys 
and girls is that of the Junior Achievement 
Bureau of the Eastern States League, head- 
quarters, Springfield, Mass., O. H. Benson, di- 
rector. 

Public spirited men and women are ade- 
quately financing the movement, which functions 
in the ten North Atlantic States. 

The Junior Achievement Bureau of the East- 
ern States League was formed in 1919 for the 
purpose of helping boys and girls to help them- 
selves and to develop in them a zest for work; 
to encourage thrift and to develop and create an 
interest in productive activities. 

Boys and girls need the opportunity to try 
themselves out in industrial, homemaking, com- 
mercial, trade and agricultural activities in order 
to find the vocation which most appeals to them 
and for which they are best fitted. They need 
to have the desire to enter into the community 
projects of work with the proper spirit and 
understanding. 

In 1921 322 achievement clubs with a total 
membership of 5,481 boys and girls were or- 
ganized; 316 volunteer leaders were secured to 
lead and conduct these clubs ; 272 teams of boys 
and girls, a team usually consisting of three 
members, were trained to give public demon- 
strations ; 816 public demonstrations were given 
by children in their various work projects to 
audiences of about 200,000 people. It is esti- 
mated that more than 40,000 boys and girls have 
been helped by work programs promulgated by 
the Junior Achievement Bureau in co-operation 
with churches, community houses, boys’ and 
girls’ «clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, 
chiidren’s homes and the public schools; 700 
orphan children were trained in achievement 
projects. The staft of four people of the Junior 
Achievement Bureau made 956 field trips during 
the year and delivered 108 public addresses ex- 
plaining this type of work. 

There are twenty-four different projects 
which these achievement clubs are carrying out. 
These projects cover a wide variety of subjects 
such as rubber, paper, wood, electricity and 
wireless, tin and sheet metal. marble and granite, 
jeaiher and footwear, sewing and millinery, bas- 
ketry and weaving, press work and printing, 
salesmanship and merchandising, commercial 
lettering, rabbit raising, gardening, canning, 
food and homemaking. There are also “doll-to- 
mother” and “head-to-foot” clubs which teach 
girls and young women not only the proper man- 
ner in which to take care of themselves in the 
matter of hygiene and health but also instruct 
them in millinery and dressmaking, together 
with other subjects pertaining to clothing. 

The basis on which the real success of this 
movement can be measured is the manner in 
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which the boys and girls themselves are enter- 
ing into the spirit of the junior achievement 
club work. Each project which a club under- 
takes ccnstitutes a challenge to the members 
and the incentives for hard work and achieve- 
meat are supplied in various ways. 

Ail of the projects carried out by the clubs 
are of a practical nature. The articles which 
club members make are used by them or their 
pareits in their homes; sometimes they are sold 
and the money realized in this way used to pur- 
chase material for additional projects” of 
work. 

A club of more’ than usual interest is a 
printers’ club in Brattleboro, Vermont, known 
as the Pioneer Printers Achievement Club. This 
club was organized about six months ago and 
now they publish each month a small paper 
known as “The Message.” The boys of this 
club have all learned composition and make-up, 
they have learned how to operate a linotype and 
monotype machine and are now taking up lay- 
out and art work in conjunction with printing. 

Achievement clubs are effective in Ameri- 
canization work because through the children 
foreign-born parents can be reached. Parents 
are interested because achievement clubs engage 
their children at home or in the club shops; 
teachers are interested because the achievement 
clubs offer an opportunity to make practical ap- 
plication of much of the teaching of the schools; 
industrial concerns are vitally interested be- 
cause achievement clubs offer a means of keep- 
ing alive the inventive genius that has been the 
greatest resource of the eastern states. 
Churches, Bible schools, settlement houses and 
social workers generally are finding the achieve- 
ment clubs an admirable means of putting into 
execution moral and religious teachings. 

Fach club to be organized must have a mini- 
mum of five members. <A club must have a 
regular meeting place and hold a meeting at 
least once every two weeks; average attend- 
ance at club meetings should be not less than 
70 per cent.; a club must carry out whatever 
project it decides upon after consulting the 
leader and must make an exhibit of its work at 
the close of the year at a time and _ place 
designated by the leader or the Junior Achieve- 
ment Bureau. The club will furnish occasional 
reports to the Junior Achievement Bureau which 
should indicate the progress the club is making 
in its projects. Each club is required to train 
at least one demonstration team which can 
demonstrate publicly the project which the club 
is undertaking. Each member of a club is ex- 
pected to earn and save at least five dollars in 
money during the year. Each member of the 
club must render some helpful special service to 
the home and parents. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE 


BY RIVERDA IHWARDING 


JORDAN 


Professor of Education, Cornell University 


{Address at Modern Language 


The teacher of modern languages may do well to 
think of his work as having a two-fold purpose— 
first. to meet the aims of teachers and of education 
in general, and second, to meet a very particular 
aim and problem peculiar to himself. Public-school 
teachers and secondary public-school teachers, es- 
pecially, are likely to have many varied definitions 
of their ultimate aims, if, indeed, they have thought 
the matter through at all. As public servants—or 
should I rather say, persons rendering a public ser- 
vice ?—we are expected to assume the ideal of “Ser- 
vice” as our general aim. Now, when one enters 
upon a career in which he is expected to render 
service, he finds that whether he wishes it or not, 
he must also acknowledge certain responsibilities 
as entailed in relation to that career. Unless he rec- 
ognizes and accepts that point of view, his service 
is apt to be perfunctory, selfish, and almost cer- 
tainly irresponsible and correspondingly inefficient. 

This lack of a proper sense of responsibility is 
one of the principal factors which is today render- 
ing so many of our public and private enterprises 
ineffective ; lack of responsibility on the part of the 
employer and employe alike, for the best interests 
of the enterprise which they should be mutually in- 
terested in, and responsible for. 

There is grave reason to believe that many public 
school teachers, one sometimes is tempted to think 
teachers in general, are not inclined to consider 
their work of service as entailing any very serious 
ultimate responsibilities, either in their capacity as 
public officers, or as members of a real profession. 
This is not remarkable in view of the immaturity 
and lack of preparation of the great majority of our 
instructors. But for that very reason, the duty of 
those more favored by experience and training is 
the clearer, by way of impressing upon more irre- 
sponsible members their obligations and responsi- 
bilities to the profession and to the public. 

Accordingly, we are more than justified in taking 
some time from the discussion of our more concrete 
problems, on such occasions as this, to consider our 


responsibilities as teachers in general, and as 
teachers of special subjects, in particular. There 


is not time this morning to dwell upon our general 
responsibilities as teachers. In this time when we 
are making greater demands upon the public purse 
and the public resources than ever before, a perti- 
nent question might be our part in educating our 
adult population as to the real advantages and pur- 
poses of this increased expense, to the end that a 
better understanding may anticipate the opposition 
which otherwise is inevitable when taxes are in- 
creased. When the school is infringing more and 
more upon the former functions of the home, our 
relation to the parents of our pupils is another per- 
tinent subject for discussion. In view of the im- 
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portance of the high school as an agent for social, 
moral, and industrial training, the relation of the 
classroom teacher to his school as against his class- 
room is worthy of more consideration than is fre- 
quently given it. And in view of all these things, we 
need to put more time than we have ever before 
given, to consideration of the responsibility we owe 
to the pupils appearing before us once a day for 
fifty minutes, in the light of their individual needs 
apart from the subject matter which they are pre- 
sumed to absorb in the particular subject we are 
presenting. But all of these things we shall have 
to pass by, to consider our especial duties as 
teachers of a specific group of subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 

As teachers of modern languages, then, we may 
fairly be said to be responsible for attaining those 
objectives which justify the place of our subject in 
the curriculum. Accordingly, the teacher must 
have clearly in mind the aims of modern language 
teaching, before he can work intelligently toward 
such objectives. So at the outset we are faced with 
the necessity of attempting to define these aims and 
expected outcomes. The more one thinks and 
reads, the more is it clear that there is now a con- 
fusion as to the exact aims of modern languages, 
as taught in our high schools. But there are cer- 
tain avenues of approach which may assist us in 
clearing the situation somewhat, even though cer- 
tain phases must remain debatable for a time, at 
least. There is rather definite agreement as to the 
ultimate aims of secondary education in general, 
and so, by implication, of the ultimate aims of the 
subject matter making up that education. 

However these may be formulated, in effect the 
ultimate aims of secondary education are the culti- 
vation of intelligence, so that the individual may 
best take his place as a citizen, contributing with 
maximum efficiency to the social and political wel- 
fare of the state. In the same way, then, it is es- 
sential for the modern language teacher to keep as 
a background of his teaching the thought that the 
final end of his instruction is this contribution to 
the social welfare of the state through the medium 
of the pupil sitting in his class. 

Less general statements of purpose are called by 
some of our writers the proximate aims of a sub- 
ject. These, again, are variously defined, but per- 
haps may be summarized for modern-language in- 
struction as the pre-vocational, the preparatory, and 
the avocational, according as the prevailing purpose 
of the subject may be to contribute directly to the 
vocational efficiency of the pupils, or to their success 
in higher institutions of learning, or to their social 
and personal efficiency and enjoyment as individ- 
uals. Certainly, the teacher must have pretty clearly 
in mind which of these three proximate aims is most 


















important in his community, and for his particular 
group of pupils, if he is to direct his instruction to 
the best effect. 

And finally, there are the particular or specific 
aims of the subject, to be carried in mind with the 
presentation of each day’s lesson, and to be pre- 
sented to the pupil as the immediate values which 
justify the subject in its place in the course of 
study. Such specific aims are the extrinsic pur- 
poses, as when we look upon modern language effi- 
ciency as a tool to be employed in the furtherance 
of industrial occupations, or as a direct asset in 
social or diplomatic intercourse; and the intrinsic 
values presumably inherent in the subject as a part 
of a curriculum directed to the training of intellect, 
through a stimulus in the study of language in gen- 
eral for its own sake, as well as its agency in lead- 
ing the student into the world of ideas. 

Bacon said: “We advise all men to think of the 
true ends of knowledge, and that they endeavor not 
after it for curiosity, contention, or the sake of de- 
spising others, nor yet for reputation or power or 
any other such inferior consideration, but solely 
for the occasions and uses of life.” This statement 
is still pertinent in the treatment of such a subject 
as modern language, which may contribute both di- 
rectly and indirectly to the “occasions and uses of 
life,” but which may also be treated so as to make 
“inferior considerations” too prominent. 

Thinking, then, of the “occasions and uses of 
life,” in terms of the various aims we have already 
suggested, the first responsibility facing us is to 
determine just how we are to treat our subject to 
attain such objectives. In training our pupils for 
their duties as citizens, surely an important func- 
tion is the development of a proper sense of na- 
tional loyalty. Our duty in this regard then be- 
comes that of guarding our instruction against the 
danger (which we have seen develop) that it be- 
come an instrument for weakening loyalty to our 
own government through undue glorification of the 
life and institutions of the nation whose medium 


of speech communication we are developing. This 
means a careful scrutiny of the materials and 


methods of instruction, inasmuch as these materials 
or.methods have to do with any trace of a national 
glorification which would be treated with suspicion 
by our public in time of national crises. One of our 
Cornell classical professors wrote in 1916 to a 
school man asking for advice as to good college 
preparation for his students, rather comprehen- 
sively ; I quote a paragraph: “If, however, Latin is 
not to be included, then German for not less than 
three years, taught thoroughly with a large meas- 
ure of oral work in the first year, with constant 
training in composition, and thorough grammatical 
drill, this to be followed by the reading of such 
authors as have given her great glory to Germany, 
and not by contemporary literature unless the selec- 
tions are free from the national vaingloriousness of 
the last few years.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that if this last 
caution had been preserved and the enthusiasm of 
some of our most vital teachers had found an outlet 
in the favorable direction indicated by the quota- 
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tion, German would not have been to so great an 
extent dethroned in the late national crisis. <A 
definite responsibility, then, is to see that this situa- 
tion does not again obtain for German, nor for any 
other modern tongue. 

This does not mean an utter abandonment of 
contemporary material, but it does mean a careful 
selection and presentation of such material. It 
means a true motivation of interest, contributing 
to the strengthening of the child’s national patriot- 
ism, by stimulating his desire to emulate the best 
things in foreign life for the advancement of his 
own country’s good, rather than the reverse. There 
must be an avoidance of that false motivation which 
may easily be interpreted as propaganda for the 
foreign government. 

With regard to the proximate aims suggested, 
there is a: definite obligation resting upon the 
teacher. According as the aim is pre-vocational, 
preparatory to higher institutions, or purely avoca- 
tional, so will the method of instruction be modi- 
fied; the first requiring primarily ability to use the 
language as a medium of speech; the second in- 
volving a varied type of preparation, according to 
the type of institution for which one is preparing; 
the third involving primarily a good silent reading 
knowledge. First, then, a study of the group ap- 
pearing in the class is necessary, so that the instruc- 
tion may be suited to the apparent needs of the 
group in question. This is an element of impor- 
tance, in the speaker’s mind, which is too frequently 
neglected, the supposition on the part of the teacher 
being that his method will suit all classes and pur- 
poses of instruction. Granting that good method 
will attain such a result ultimately, yet one must 
never forget that the success of any method rests to 
a large degree on the initial interest aroused, and 
maintained, and there is no better way to arouse 
and maintain such interest than to make the pupil 
feel that the instruction is directed toward his own 
particular problem rather than that he is to be left 
to reach his objective by a roundabout or circuitous 
application of the method presented. Although 
many classes represent mixed motives on the part 
of those pupils who have definite aims in electing 
the subject, yet in most cases some one aim is suffi- 
ciently dominant to make a study of the situation 
productive of good results. You are of course 

thinking, while I am suggesting this matter, of the 
various purposes which many of you think rise 
superior to these proximate aims I have been indi- 
cating—the values of modern language study be- 
yond any immediate interests of the pupil. I am 
not forgetting these, for I, too, feei that there are 
values which the pupjl does not discern, but which 
entail another definite responsibility 


upon the 
teacher. 


And this responsibility is the necessity, 
after the pupil has had his interest stimulated by a 
careful study of his immediate needs, and an adap- 
tation of method to satisfy his needs, of handling 
the subject matter and method so that these large 
values will function in the consciousness of the 
pupil, and eventually, perhaps, replace in his esti- 
mation the original stimulus for beginning the sub- 
ject. Here, again, there are varying opinions as to 
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-the objectives to be attained to secure these larger 
values. Dr. Snedden would have us “make as their 
definite goal a very free, fluent, and effective silent 
reading knowledge of the language itself, particu- 
larly as it serves as an instrument of contemporary 
communication in newspaper, magazine, and book 
of popular use.” Professor Inglis would have us, 
if we are to attach primary importance to these in- 
direct values, stress the importance of translation, 
and modify direct methods to admit of enough 
‘translation to bring about the training in the use of 
the mother tongue involved in putting a foreign 
author’s productions into good English. Professor 
Ogden last year in this meeting expressed a belief 
that method must be adapted to the end of intro- 
ducing the student into the world of ideas by quick- 
-ening his intellectual life and furnishing this with 
new materials for thought and creation of ideas. 

Many of us have felt that an important function 
of the teaching of all modern languages, including 
English, is to quicken interest in good literature. 
We are frequently disappointed with the results of 
our English teaching, when we do not find this 
result apparent, at least, in the high school and col- 
lege students whom we think of as typical. Ac- 
cordingly some are looking to the modern foreign 
language instruction to repair some of the mistakes 
of English teaching in this regard. 

Again, there is a definite disposition to demand, 
that as modern languages are replacing Latin to a 
great extent in the curriculum, both for those stu- 
dents who do not go farther than the high school, 
and for those preparing for college, so the teachers 
of modern language must endeavor to secure for 
the pupil all of those particular advantages which 
the study of Latin has been presumed by classical 
enthusiasts to develop. A very moderate statement 
of these advantages would be that Latin “trains the 
mind”; makes the pupil observant and logical ; con- 
tributes to his English vocabulary; trains his mem- 
ory; cultivates appreciation of linguistic values and 
classical ideas. 

In the light of these varying suggestions as to our 
purposes, the teacher will immediately feel a defi- 
nite obligation to weigh carefully the different 
values proposed, and endeavor to make such a com- 
bination, or selection, as will best attain so many 
of these ends as may be reached. This cannot be 
done in a moment’s time, but involves a careful 
evaluation of the various proposals in the light of 
all obtainable data. Such a consideration can but 
quicken one’s sense of the importance of his sub- 
ject, and of the obligation resting upon him to de- 
velop a thoroughly broad basis for his instruction. 

Perhaps one approach to such a consideration 
may be suggested by Professor George Herbert 
Palmer, in his famous little essay on “Self-Cultiva- 
tion in English.” Here he speaks of the aims of 
English study as four in number: English as a his- 
tory; as a science; as a tool; and as a joy. Aftera 
consideration of the problems of purpose I have 
outlined, such a suggestion may help the modern 
language teacher as well. Just as in English the 
teacher is confronted with the necessity of present- 
ing the subject primarily as a tool for daily com- 








munication through spoken and written language, 
so this purpose is foremost in the immediate pur- 
poses of any language study. No matter what the 
ultimate purpose, this immediate result must ensue. 
Further, however, as English presents a long 
series of historical productions, linked each to the 
other through a thousand years, so the literature of 
the continental nations presents subject matter 
which makes a selection representative of various 
epochs possible, and for many of the purposes indi- 
cated already, profitable. 

The science of language both in its bearing upon 
the construction of our own tongue, and in its effect 
upon the scientific method of education in general, 
will inevitably be stressed, if the teacher is earnestly 
endeavoring to meet the varied demands upon the 
subject. And after all, does not each teacher hope 
that the pupil will come to look upon the subject 
taught in the light of a joy? Is there not sufficient 
literature in every language to furnish, as Professor 
Palmer says, “A wealth of poetry, story, essay, 
drama, to afford appropriate nutriment, correction 
or solace to every disposition” ? 

Such a definition of aims will go far to point the 
way by which the teacher may discharge his re- 
sponsibility toward what otherwise might seem a 
contradictory and confusing group of implied ob- 
jectives. 

But there is another further responsibility en- 
tailed in this endeavor to evaluate the various pro- 
posals for specific outcomes. This is a truly scien- 
tific method of study of the different objectives, by 
way of determining those which are actually capa- 
ble of bringing the results expected. Just now the 
American Classical League is engaged in a scien- 
tific investigation of the teaching of Latin in the 
secondary schools of the United States, in order to 
determine the exact success of Latin in reaching the 
various objectives which have been claimed for it 
by enthusiasts all through the ages. Twenty-six 
objectives have been set forth, embodying all of the 
claims of proponents of Latin study. These ob- 
jectives are now being tested to determine their 
validity. There is no doubt that when these claims 
are given an objective treatment, quite removed 
from personal opinion, and analyzed in the light of 
actual data, some of them will be found to have 
been far over-estimated in importance, and even to 
be without validity. Others may well be found to 
have been under-estimated. But in any case there 
will no longer be doubt or uncertainty, when the 
investigation is finally concluded. The Latin 
teacher will be able to move with decision to the 
attainment of those ends which have been shown 
objectively to be of value to the citizen of this 
country. He will discard materials and methods 
which will not bring such results, no matter how 
honored they may be by tradition. Now in general 
the assumption has been made that in many re- 
spects the teaching of modern language has been 
better than most Latin teaching, especially in so 
far.as power to use the language as a tool has been 
concerned. But even though this may be conceded, 
enough has been said within the limits of this one 
paper to indicate that there is a responsibility on the 





modern language teachers of this country to make 
a scientific study of their subject in its effects upon 
the pupils, exactly similar to that of the Classical 
League, in order that there may be a clearing of the 
air with respect to the real objectives of the work. 
This responsibility cannot be evaded if modern lan- 
guages are to continue to develop in future as was 
the case prior to 1917, or if they are to hold the 
place already attained. We must not be deceived 
by the fact that the colleges are at present more in- 
sistent upon language attainment than upon scien- 
tific study, as pre-requisite for degrees, or as en- 
trance subjects. Despite the talk of the colleges 
dominating the high schools, many of us here know 
that the reverse has been true in many parts of our 
country, and that at the present time there is a 
definite movement on the part of the oldest and 
most conservative institutions to make closer the 
articulation of the high school with the freshman 
year of the college. With this tendency so appar- 
ent, the colleges cannot be depended upon to main- 
tain entrance requirements which are shown to be 
antagonistic to the best interests of the public high 
schools. Let us, then, feel that it is our duty to 
insist that a study be made of modern language re- 
sults, that we may make a greater appeal than ever 
before for the enlistment of students in our classes, 
on account of our scientific knowledge of the 
beneficent results. 

There is not time to dwell upon aspects of teach- 
ing method or technique, even though I were com- 
petent to speak with authority; but in passing it 
must be stressed that each teacher of modern lan- 
guage owes a special responsibility to the profession 
to be thoroughly prepared for her work. Nowhere 
does imperfect preparation show up so quickly, nor 
does it have such immediately unfortunate results 
upon the efficiency of the pupil, as in modern lan- 
guage. This aspect of the profession should be im- 
pressed especially upon the beginning teacher and 
the prospective teacher. It is especially important 
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in view of the feeling which I believe is growing, 
that we have made a mistake in giving too short a 
time for the supposed mastery of modern tongues. 
In order to realize the aims set forth above, one 
point must have impressed itself upon us all. No 
two or three year course can be expected to com- 
prehend all or even the most important of the ob- 
jectives enumerated. The introduction of modern 
language into the Junior High School curriculum 
makes possible the offering of a four or five, or 
even a six year course regularly in the high school, 
to say nothing of the extension into college. This 
very fact makes evident the necessity of the teacher 
having had a thorough course of at least eight 
years, including foreign residence, before attempt- 
ing to lead the pupils through what we hope will 
soon become a typical high school course. Inciden- 
tally, there is also a responsibility on the teacher to 
stress the importance of the pupil remaining in the 
course until he has really mastered the subject, and 
not giving it up with only that smattering which is 
the misfortune of our American education. Such 
long courses will develop a real enthusiasm for the 
subject, which among other reactions, will insure 
a steady stream of recruits to the teaching ranks of 
the subject, properly trained and with the broad 
attitude to its value which will make them not 
teachers of a subject, but educators of youth. 

By way of summary, then, the modern language 
teacher is responsible for an understanding of the 
ultimate as well as the immediate or proximate aims 
of his subject; for such choice of subject matter 
and method as will insure the realization of these 
aims in the classroom; and for such initial train- 
ing and continued study of his subject and his pro- 
fession as will enlarge his vision and his capacity 
for extending the influence of both subject and in- 
struction to the end that he may contribute maxi- 
mally to the welfare of our nation. -Thus, and thus 
only, will he realize the full fruition of his career 
of service to the profession. 





THE BOY 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


A possible man of affairs, 
A possible leader of men, 

Back of the grin that he wears 
There may be the courage of ten; 

Lawyer or merchant or priest, 
Artist or singer of joy, 

This when his strength is increased 
Is what may become of the boy. 


Heedless and mischievous now, 
Spending his boyhood in play, 
Yet glory may rest on his brow 
And fame may exalt him some day; 
A skill that the world shall admire, 
Strength that the world shall employ 
And faith that shall burn as a fire, 
Are what may be found in the boy. 





He with the freckles and tan, 
He with that fun-loving grin, 
May rise to great heights as a man 
And many a battle may win; 
Back of the slang of the streets 
And back of the love of a toy, 
It may be a Great Spirit beats— 
Lincoln once played as a boy. 


Trace them all back to their youth, 
All the great heroes we sing, 
Seeking and serving the Truth, 
President, poet and king, 
Washington, Caesar and Paul, 
Homer who sang about Troy, 
Jesus, the Greatest of all, 
Each in his time was a boy. 
—Copyright, 1922, by Edgar A. Guest. Reprinted by per-- 
mission of The Reilly & Lee Co., publishers. 






































TEACHING EVOLUTION 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


[A letter written to the Chicago Evening Post and printed on February 6, 1922.7 


Observation extending over a third of a cen- 
tury leads me to believe that much difference of 
opinion arises from a misunderstanding of the 
real issue. Definition is often all that is neces- 
sary; in fact, truth is usually self-evident when 
it is plainly stated. Politically, the drawing of 
a line so that the two sides can be separated the 
one from the other is often the end of the con- 
flict. Jt is with a view to setting forth as 
clearly as possible the difference between the 
two schools that I venture to address 
you. 

The Bible account of man’s creation was once 
accepted as authoritative by all Christians. 
Those of us who still hold to the Bible account 
are, therefore, in possession until we can be dis- 
lodged by those who dissent from the Bible ac- 
count. According to the Bible, man was cre- 
ated by special act of God—created for a pur- 
pose and as a part of the Heavenly Father’s plan. 

The hypothesis advanced by Darwin is in di- 
rect conflict with the Bible account. His guess 
—for the word “hypothesis” is merely a scien- 
tific synonym for guess—makes man a lineal 
descendant ot lower forms of life. Darwin, 
himself, in his “Descent of Man,” outlined a 
fantily tree which he thought was about two 
hundred millions of years old. It began with 
marine animals and extended up through the 
fish, the reptile, the birds and the beasts and 
ended w:th menkeys, apes, chimpanzees, baboons, 
etc. After locating “the first man” in Africa, he 
says, “But why speculate?” This admission 
covers all of his guesses; he simply speculated. 
With millions of species of life they have never 
vet found a single instance in which it can be 
shown that one species changed into another. 

Last December, Professor Bateson of London, 
speaking at Toronto (see January issue of “Sci- 
ence’), told the members of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science that the 
origin of species is still a mystery. He said 
that scientists had faith in evolution but doubts 
about the origin of species. This is the latest 
word from the scientists. 

Our coutention is that an unsupported guess 
ought not be taught to the children of the pub- 
lic schools when it directly attacks the Bible 
We have no objection to the teaching of any 
truth. No truth disturbs Christianity, but we 
do object to guesses put forth in the name oi 
science before those guesses are confirmed or 
established by facts. Notwithstanding the fail- 
ure to find’ even a single link to connect one spe- 
cies with another, Darwinism is taught in the 
schools as if it were an established fact. Books 
on biclogy and zoology purport to give a family 
tree counecting man with the animals and these 
imaginary trees cannot but make an impression 
upon the minds of the young people. 





We contend that teachers paid by taxation 
should not substitute guesses for the Word of 
God when those guesses seriously affect the 
philosophy of life. When Christians want to 
teach religion they establish and support schools 
for that purpose. They contribute the money 
necessary and employ the teachers. Why 
should not atheists and agnostics do the same? 

According to Professor James H. Leuba, of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., more than half the prominent 
scientists of the United States do not believe in 
a personal God or a personal immortality. They 
have a perfect right to renounce God and to re- 
ject the doctrine of immortality ; more than that 
they have a right to open schools for the teach- 
ing of agnosticism and atheism, but why should 
they desire to undermine the faith of students 
and why should they be permitted to do so even 
if they do desire it? 

A Darwinite in Boston contended that a 
teacher had a right to teach whatever he pleased. 
That is a queer doctrine. Any man has a right 
to think as he pleases, but, when he asks com- 
pensation from cthers he must expect that his 
teaching will be controlled by those who pay 
him. Otherwise’a comparatively small per- 
centage of the country would assume control of 
the most fundamental things in our lives and as- 
sert the right not only to teach but te demand 
pay from those who object to their teaching. 
Such a contention is, of course, absurd. School 
boards direct the instructors and the people di- 
rect the school boards. 

The present agitation is merely an awaken- 
ing of the Christian people to a knowledge of 
what is going on—not m ali of our schools, but 
in many of them. Not all of our teachers, but 
many ot them are undermining the faith of stu- 
dents and they are not willing that the Bible 
shall he defended in the presence of their stu- 
dents. 

For instance, the president of one great uni- 
versity became very angry because I| presented 
the Bible side of Darwinism to the students of 
that university. In a public interview given 
out next day, he declared that I was doing the 
students great harm when I tried to link their 
faith with what he called “discarded scientific 
theories.” He said that my speech was of the 
kind that the parents and grandparents of the 
students used to listen to. 

Can Christians feel unconcerned when the 
president of a university ridicules the religious 
beliefs of the parents and grandparents of his 
students? Another university president in a 
speech on rehgion told his students that they 
should throw away their religion if they could 
not reconcile it with the teaching of biology, 
What right has a professor, 
paid by the people, to advise his students to ac- 
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cept the guesses of biologists and psychologists 
in preference to the Word of God? 

Evolution, so far as it is applied to man, is 
nothing more than a guess and ought not to 
be taught as if it were a fact. It ought not to 
be taught even as a guess unless the teacher ex- 
plains to his pupils that it is an unsupported 
guess. But why should a mere guess, without 
a fact in the universe to support it, be taught at 
all, wren the eftect of that teaching is to weaken 
faith in God and to undermine faith in the Bible 
as the Word of God? 

Darwin brought an unanswerable indictment 
against his own hypothesis, when, at the close of 
his life, he declared himself an agnostic. When 
he was a young man he believed in God; at the 
end of life he declared the beginning of all 
things to be a mystery insoluble by us. When 
he was a young man he believed in a future life; 
at the close of his life he said that the question 
must be decided by each individual for himself 
on uncertain vague probabilities. When he 
was a young man he believed that the Bible was 
the Word of God. He says that he was called 
orthodox and laughed at by some of the officers 
of the Beadle for quoting the Bible as an un- 
answerable autherity on a point of morals. At 
the end of his life he said that he did not believe 
there had ever been any revelations, which, of 
course, excludes Christ as well as the Bible. He 
even asked whether a mind developed, as he be- 
lieved a man’s mind was, from the mind of the 
iowest animal could be trusted when it dealt 
with God and immortality. He brought man 
down to the level of the brute and then judged 
him by brute standards. 

Do we deserve to be called fanatic when we 
insist that a teacher in the public 
should not impair faith in God? 
God We Trust” on our coins. 


schools 
We have “In 
Why should a 
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teacher lead a child to laugh at such an inscrip- 
tion? When the witness takes an oath in court 
he appeals to God to help him to be truthful. 
Why should teachers be permitted to weaken 
faith in the oaths that we administer? The 
President takes his oath befcre an open Bibie— 
why should a teacher, paid by taxation, be per- 
mitted to make fun of the Bibie? 

Let your people understand the reai issue, Mr. 
Editor, and there wiil be only one side to this 
question. ‘The intolerance is not on the side 
of the more than ninety per cent. of the people 
who are still defenders of the faith: the intol- 
erance is on the side of a small percentage who 
exaggerate the min<l’s part and belittle the 
heart, out of which “zre the issues of life.” 

It was necessary to take the management of 
political parties out of the hands of the bosses 
and put the authority in the hands of the voters. 
If that was wise, why not take public instruc- 
tion out of the hands of the atheists and skep- 
tics and put it into the hands of the taxpayers? 

The Christians are not asking that reiigion 
be taught in our public schools; they are pro- 
testing against the teaching of irreligion in the 
public schools. They are not asking that any 
man shall surrender his opinion or violate his 
conscience; they are only asking that teachers 
who are atheist and agnostic shall either obey 
their employers or else build schools of their 
own for the spread of unbelief. 

If we are to have a neutrality in reijigion ine 
our schools it must be a real neutrality, not a 
sham neutrality that ties the hands of Chris- 
tians and turns education over to the members 
of the “Ancient and Honorable Order of Apes.” 
Those who look to the jungles for their ancestry 
can teach this doctrine to their own children it 
they wish, but they ought not to be allowed to 
make monkeys out of all the children. 





THE FIREFLY WATCHMAN 


BY E. M. 


When a stimmer day is ended, and the shadows begin 1» 
fall, 

While the stars come out in the heavens, and darkness 
steals o'er all, 

When the brooks have hushed their laughter, and the 
birds have ceased their songs, 

And children are tucked into cool white beds where each 
sleepy tot belongs; 


Then out in the fields and meadows where all is so dark 
and drear, 

All of a sudden, out of the dark, thousands of 
appear, 

They twinkle and gleam and glitter, like stars fallen out 
of the sky, 

Do you know why they come? 
tell you why; 
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Then listen, and | wil! 


They are litjle firefly watchmen that out from the grass 
blades peep, 
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All night long through the darkness the flowers nod and 
dream, 

While the firefly watchmen stay on guard, in the light ct 
their lanterns’ gleam. 


Step carefully, oh, you traveler, as you walk in the fields 
at night, 

Lest you crush a watchman’s 
twinkling light, 

For if a lantern is broken and a flower awakes with fear, 

‘Tis said that the withers and 
is here. 


lantern and_= shatter its 


flower dies before day 


Sleep little flowers, so gently, while the fireflies guar 
your rest, ; 

May never a footfall mar your dreams, as you lie in your 
grassy nest; 

Though the stars in the heavens may gleam and shine, or 
whether the e'ouds hang low, 

May the firefly lanterns ne'er grow dim, while the flower 
sleep below, 

Congregation list, 
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HARVARD STUDENT OPINION ON THE JEWISH 
QUESTION 


BY WILLIAM T, HAM 


[The Nation.] 


[We give only the view of the restrictionists because the opponents merely give the case as it appeals to all of us 
who regret the issue, and because their case is not strongly put.] 


What do the students at Harvard think of the 
Jew? Do they favor a policy of limitation? 

What are the facts? Opportunity to get 
therh offered itself at the end of the college year, 
when, in a class in the department of social 
ethics, Dr. Richard C. Cabot gave the following 
as a part of the examination :— 

Discuss as fairly as you can this question: For 
the good of all persons concerned, is a college 
ever ethically justified in limiting to a certain 
percentage the number of any particular race 
who are admitted to the freshman class each 
year? 

The bald facts of the lineup are these: Of the 
eighty-three men examined, forty-one believed 
in the justice of a policy of race-limitation 
under certain circumstances. Thirty-four held 
that such a policy was never justified. Eight 
stayed on the fence. Of this last group one 
name was Jewish. Seven of those who opposed 
restriction had Jewish names. Those who 
favored it were all Gentiles. 

All the proponents of limitation made the as- 
sumption that the number of Jews in Harvard 
College was increasing out of all proportion to 
the increase in the number of other races, and 
argued that this boded ill for the future of the 
institution. “Harvard is an American college, 
devoied to American ideals, maintained for the 
good of the greatest number. If it becomes top- 
heavy from an over-supply of some one race, it 
serves neither that race nor America.” 
“Harvard must maintain a cosmopolitan bal- 
ance. Kestriction, not to preserve a mere aris- 
tocratic tradition, but to keep the proportions 
on which fruitful educational contact depends, 
is justifiabie and democratic.” 

Three maintained that “a college is a private 
instiiution and can sell its goods or not, as it 
sees fit, to whomever it pleases.” One asserted 
that the overseers of a college have no more to 
do with the public weal than the directors of a 
bank. One even went so far as to compare 
Harvard College to an automobile, “which I am 
not obliged to lend to all comers simply because 
they would like to ride in it.” For the most 
part, however, the restrictionists agreed that 
“while the endowed college 1s a private corpe- 
ration, it has a public function, recognized by 
the state.” 

The founding fathers “wanted certain tradi- 
tions maintained, and it is a duty to maintain 
them because they align the college with the 
church for noble and light-giving qualities.” 
“Harvard should be the natural segregating 
place of the Anglo-Saxons,” for they “founded 


this country and this college.” “The Jews tend 
to overrun the college, to spoil it for the native- 
born Anglo-Saxon young persons for whom it 
was Duilt and whom it really wants.” 

In various ways would Harvard College be 
injured by predominance of the Jews. “Imagine 
having an alumni so strongly Jewish that they 
could elect their own president and officers! God 
forbid!” Eleven papers express great con- 
cern over the prospects for endowments in the 
future, and tear that the alumni will cease to 
feel interest in the college if Harvard fellow- 
ship becomes too Semitic. But misgiving as to 
the future product of the college is more potent 
still and the reasoning is like this: The aim of 
the college is to graduate men who will take 
high positions in the affairs of the country. The 
college cannot graduate such men without find- 
ing such: material among the freshmen. The 
presence of this material depends upon the repu- 
tation of the institution, which in turn rests 
upon a cosmopolitan balance of races in its stu- 
dent body. 

There is unanimous agreement in this group 
that a college education is more than a matter of 
“academic knowledge,” rather, it consists of 
“social, intellectual, and athletic achievement. 
Admission to the college cannot be based on 
mere knowledge”; “personality must be taken 
into account.” “Were it only a matter of schol- 
arship, there would be no objection to Jews at 
all.” But “they do not mix. They destroy the 
unity of the college. They are distasteful to 
the men who have made Harvard what it is to- 
day, and if we do not look out, these men will 
not send their sons to Harvard.” 

Now why is it that the presence of the Jew is 
so inimical to this highly desirable “atmosphere” 
that is the cynosure of endowment-givers and 
their sons? The restrictionists agree that it is 
because of the objectionable personal character 
of the Hebrew. They bristle with accusations, 
the general effect of which is to make him seem 
as hard to live with as a porcupine. “The Jew- 
ish race makes “Take away’ its motto, rather 
than ‘give and take.’ They care nothing for the 
friends they make save as future business ac- 
quaintances; to them the social side of college 
life is only so much twaddle.” “They want 
property for power rather than for use. Even 
in the gymnasium they take possession of the 
apparatus, not by using it, but by sitting on it.” 
“Expediency is their standard of action; tradi- 
tions mean nothing to thein”—this of the Chosen 
People! “They go through college as cheaply 
as possible, and, having acquired their education, 
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depart to be heard from no more, not even at 
the most urgent solicitations of Loan Fund col- 
lectors.” 

One accusation has to do with scholarship. “In 
harmeny with their policy of getting all they 
can for as little as possible, Jews incidentally 
take a majority of the scholarships. Thus they 
deprive many worthy men of other races of a 
chance.” Here, however, we must discriminate. 
There is diversity of opinion as to the intellect- 
tial powers of the Jew. A considerable number 
of our gentlemen deny that he is, on the aver- 
age, more able mentally than his critics. “He 
does nothing but grind. Is it surprising that he 
should make better grades than those of us who 
have broader interests?” One aggrieved indi- 
vidual who drew a rock-bottom grade in the ex- 
amination exclaims bitterly: “They memorize 
their books! Thus they keep the average of 
scholarship so high that others with a high de- 
gree of common sense, but less parrot-knowl- 
ledge, are prevented from attaining a repre- 
sentative grade.” 

But, in contrast to this grudging view are 
those, even among the restrictionists, who assert 
that the Jew is superior. “It is a fact that on 
the average, the Hebrews are brighter than the 
rest of us.” Another sees in this undoubted fact 
a compensatory value: “They don’t do much so- 
cially, but they serve the university by keeping 
up the intellectual standards.” 

One of the more careful papers differentiates 
between two general types of Hebrew: (1) 
“Those who, with the Chinese, are the intellec- 
tual leaders of all universities, who have grown 
beyond a particular race, being of uriversal in- 
tellect, and (2) those who are domineering, 
eager for advancement, pushing, disliked even 
by other members of their own race.” He re- 
marks further: “One must remember that a 
race which has been so oppressed is bound to 
take a keen delight in its own prowess, to boast 
of its achievement, to give undue promi- 
nence to any fancied injury, even to become ar- 
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rogantly objectionable. To deal with them, a 
college must foilow a policy of elastic limita- 
tion, one which allows for differences, because.” 
says he, “it must be granted that the fact that 
the Puritans arrived first and stole the land from 
the Indians should give them no prior lien on 
Harvard yard and its privileges.” 

A few of the restrictionists have a_ black 
outlook upon the racial question. ‘Race 
prejudice is inevitable. All that we can do is 
to keep it at a minimum, and the best way to 
do that is to avoid contact that is irritating.” 
One gloomy youth says: “College experience has 
magnified my race prejudice, because I have 
been brought into unpleasant relations with 
races that I did not know before.” “Jews are 
an unassimilable race, as dangerous to a college 
as indigestible food to a man. They have put 
Russia in a bad way!" Two students find a 
parallel to Jewish exclusion in measures adopted 
to keep out Orientals. One of these does not 
confine his suspicions to the Jews, but would 
also exclude the Irish “or what amounts to the 
saine thing, the Catholics.” The latter, by the 
way, “long ago saw the folly of forcing them- 
selves on the American college, and built insti- 
tutions of their own. This is the way out for 
the Jews. They will have full freedom in a 
place populated by themselves.” Another finds 
an instructive parallel in the case of the Negroes. 
“I do not despise a Negro, although I have lived 
in the South—and, indeed, we couldn’t get along 
without them and their plantation habits. But 
they stay by themselves. Let the Jews follow 
their example and go to colleges of their own.” 

Some of the restrictionists, as well as their 
opponents, say that this would be a mere side- 
stepping of the problem. “It would only inten- 
sify the raciai divisions now too evident among 
us.” 

Such is the case presented by those who favor 
limitation. Freedom is all right, they say, but 
“a college must not be enslaved by its liberal- 
ism.” 
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AN ACUTE SCHOOL PROBLEM —OUTSIDE DEMANDS 


BY CLARENCE 


H. DEMPSEY 


State Commissioner of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 


[Official Letter.] 


One of the real problems of the education 
nowadays is the protection of the public 
schools from outside or irregular calls in speciai 
activities. During the great war and even 
more since, appeals of all kinds have multiplied 
—some of superior worth, others straight im- 
position. One cannot say “Yes” or “No” to all. 
Each demand must be passed upon according to 
its own worth. 

As illustrative of the extent of this problem, 
the following list of calls and special activities 
(it is not complete) is significant. They have 
all come during the school year 1921-22. Some, 
it will be noted, are already established institu- 








tions or custoums—particularly the list of spec- 
ial days. A number of others are intended by 
their sponsors to become permanent. The list 
includes patriotic, hygienic, social, civil, eco- 
nomic, charitable, advertising, society, personal, 
propagandist and = subscription propositions. 
Some represent purely adult interests that chil- 
dren are asked to promote. Some are activi- 
ties that belong to other institutions such as 
church and home, or to other civic departments 
—police, fire and public safety. Some, while 
commendable in their nature, have a commer- 
cial purpose. The majority of these calls come 
trom parties not charged with responsibility for 
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the education of children, but interested in pro- 
moting some special cause. While some calls 
are admittediy of inferior or harmful nature, 
others are of very great value, contributing ef- 
fectively to the welfare of the community and 
the country, reacting to splendid advantage 
upon children, and giving vitality and point to 
school instruction. The pertinent question is— 
which ones measure up to such standards of 
worth? . 

It will be seen that interruptions, campaigns, 
contests. holidays, celebrations and special exer- 
cises may easily consume an excessive portion 
of the school year unless vigilance and good 
judgment are exercised. 

Because the school system is well organized 
and effective, public and easily accessible, and 
because children are naturally enthusiastic and 
active, there is a strong tendency for those 
interested in promoting a matter of general 
or even of limited public nature to turn to the 
schools for assistance, or as the institution in 
which to disseminate doctrines and propaganda. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
teacher is really the oné on whom these calls are 
made. in addition to her exacting task of in- 
structicn, discipline, care of health and morals 
of children, care of schoolroom (or building) 
records, reports, home visiting, etc., she is the 
one on whom falls the real burden of success- 
fully putting these extra things across. 

Partial list of requests, demands and sugges- 
tions for participation of schools in special ac- 
tivities referred to office of Commissioner of 
Education of Vermont during school year 1921- 
22 :— 

WEEKS. 

(1) National Safety Week. (2) Fire Preven- 
tion Week. (3) National Education Week. (4) 
Child Labor Week. (5) American Speech Week. 
(6) Children’s Book Week. (7) Clean-up Week. 
(8) National Song Week. (9) Physical Culture 
Week. (10) Forest Protection Week. 

SPECIAL DAYS (and EXERCISES). 

(1) Pre-Columbus Day. (2) Pre-Armistice 
Day. (3) Pre-Thanksgiving Day. (4) State or 
County Fair Day. (5) Christmas Exercises. (6) 
Lincoln Day. (7) Washington’s Birthday. (8) 
Grant Day. (9) Pre-Memorial Day. (10) Flag 
Day. (11) Bird Day. (12) Kindness-to-Animals 
Day. (13) Arbor Day. (14) Thrift Days. (15) 
Holidays and “No-School” Days (average ten o1 
more). 

CAMPAIGNS AND CLUBS. 

(1) War Savings Stamp Campaign. (2) Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign. (3) Relief of Unem- 
ployment Campaign. (4) Disarmament Campaign 
(during Washington Conference). (5) Junior 
Red Cross (with contributions). (6) Health Cru- 
saders. (7) Canning, Garden, Poultry, Pig, ete. 
Clubs. (8) Audobon Clubs. (9) Americanization 
Foundation. (10) Drink-More-Milk Campaign. 
(11) Careful (Railroad) Crossing Campaign. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 
(1) Belleau Wood Memorial. (2) Foch Medal. 
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(3) French Restoration. (4) Near East Relief 
(prize essays requested). (5) Bigger Smith- 
sonian Institute and Public School Foundation 
($10,000,000 to $25,000,000 annually). (6) Miscel- 
laneous —for Literary Digest, Current Events, 
Victrola, school decoration, local hospitals and 
charities, etc. 
ESSAY CONTESTS. 

(1) Essay Contest, “How I Can Make the 
Highways More Safe”; (2) Essay Contest, “Bet- 
ter Highways”; (3) Essay Contest, “Vermont's 
Attractions”, (4) Essay Contest, “Americaniza- 
tion of Aliens”; (5) Essay Contest, “How the 
American Legion Can Best Serve the Nation.’ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1) Decoration of Voting Places by Pupils. 
(2) Week-day Religious Instruction under 
School Auspices. (3) Participation in Cleaning, 
Repairing and Improving School Buildings and 
Grounds. (4) Participation in miscellaneous 
civic celebrations, exercises of patriotic otgani- 
zations, philanthropic clubs. (5) Direct and in- 
direct advertising of private schools, institutions, 
events, products. 

Almost all states have special days and calls 
not listed above. Communities also propose 
many special tasks for schools to perform--- 
school bazaars, entertainments, municipal 
Christmas tree exercises, musical and drill pro- 
grams for civic affairs, police duties, local chari- 
ties, tag-day workers, special exhibits, decora- 
tien of soldiers’ graves, ete. 

A thorough study of the subject of interrup- 
tion of regular school work would also reveal! 
frequent individual or persona! calls upon the 
time of teacher and pupils, covering a wide range 
of activities—recovery of lost articles, use of 
children for special church, commercial and so- 
cial work and errands; dismissal of pupils for 
rehearsals, excursions, trips; demands on teach- 
ers for preparation of public and society pro- 
grams and the like. 

Within the school itself there are not a few 
activities that, while valuable, interrupt more or 
less the regular work of the school. Such are 
experimental and research work, educational 
studies and questionnaires, competitive athletic 
sports, secret societies, special dramatic, musical 
and other entertainments, extended preparation 
for graduation exercises, class days and field 
days, teachers’ meetings and conferences in 
school hours, i:terruption of school programs 
for non-scholastic purposes (reading notices, 
coilective pennies, selling school photographs, 
candy, >. 7p, ete.) 

Which activities should be encouraged, al- 
lowed cor rejected? How much time and energy 
should be assigned to such calls? Which con- 
tribute to and which subtract from real educa- 
tion? Js a given activity worth more than the 
regular work it supplants? When do these dis- 
tractions cease to enrich and develop, and begin 
to break down and dissipate educational growth? 
In how far and when should the teacher and 
children be exploited for a given worthy cause? 
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To what extent should the school be utilized as 
a public welfare establishment instead of an edu- 
cational institution ? 

No advertising nor commercial activity should 
be permitted in the schools. Sectarian, partisan 
or controversial propaganda should be excluded. 
Schools should not be used for collection or 
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solicitation of money. 
The educational values for the children of 


‘ a 
given cause, and not merely the worth of the 


cause should determine its adoption. (Such 
educational values include increased knowledge, 
patriotism, heaith, social-mindedness, develop. 
ment oi character, etc.) 





“X” GOES OFF TO SCHOOL 


[Collier’s, The National Weekly.} 


For the first time Jim Harrington realized 
that the parent had also his part to play. So few 
people seemed to know this. Just sent their 
little unknown quantities off to school, and let 
the matter drop. Left it all to the teachers. And 
were rather surprised and annoyed with the fin- 
ished product when finally it waited on their 
doorstep. 

Yet what did they expect’ Facts could be 
taught, knowledge, but the rarer quality, wis- 
dom—-that was another matter. A boy might 
learn to bound a hundred counties, to conjugate 
a thousand verbs, to repeat word for word the 
contents of every textbook printed, and still be 
pooriy equipped tor life. What of the finer 
points of character? Consideration for others, 
a passion for justice, a sane and understanding 
patriotism, a love of beauty? Wouldn't it be 
slacking to leave all these to the teachers? Had 
the parent no duty to perform? 

“It’s up to me,” Jim Harrington thought. 

Across the street he saw young Frank Wil- 
cox, his neighbor's son, stroll lazily down the 
front walk, light a cigarette, climb into a smart 
racing car, and drive away. Frank had been 
through it all, through the schools and college, 
seventeen years of it. He stood at the end of 
the path upon which little Jim had set out that 
morning. Only last June Frank and his father 
had sat on their porch on the young man’s first 
night at home after college graduation, and the 
elder Wilcox had been amazed at the unnnished 
product the schools had given him back. 
Through all those years he had signed the 


checks, asked no questions, paid no attention, 
just drifted along hoping for a miracle. The 
miracie had failed to come off. Here was his 
unknown quantity thrown back at him, unknown 
still, careless, iacking the spark of wisdom, 
utterly at a loss how to tackle the struggle 
ahead. 

“The oid man’s fault,” Jim Harrington re. 
flected, as he watched Frank's car disappear 
down the street. “I'll aot make that mistake. 
Pll do my part. Tl go along with Jim—side by 
side. The teachers can’t do it ail, unaided. i] 
show him the relation of facts to life. I'll take 
an interest in the schools. I'll meet the men and 
women who are teaching my boy. I'll help them 
in transmuting Jim’s knowledge into wisdom.” 

No easy matter, he realized. Probably most 
parents made that same high resolve when their 
children first went off to school. Perhaps even 
Wiicox, the man across the strect. And then— 
the press of work. Worry. Care. And the high 
resolve melting—melting. Yes, it would take 
patience and strength of character. 

But it would be worth it. Jim Harrington 
looked ahead to that far evening when he and 
his son would sit upon the porch. “Well, Jim?” 
“Well, dad?” <A clear-eyed boy with a purpose 
in the world, with sense and understanding, 
with character. His unknown quantity known 
at last. A boy worth having, a boy he could 
hand on proudly for service to the state. 

“It’s up to me,” Jim Harrington repeated. “My 
job and his teachers’ job—they both began to- 
day.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF BEREA 


BY C, REXFORD RAYMOND 


Dean of Religious Education, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Berea’s Spirit beckons us today: 
Beyond the Valley, o’er the Mountain Peaks, 
Beleaguered there beside yon babbling creeks, 
In rude log cabins, lads like Lincoln stay,— 
She bids us go across those hills and say 
The pathway opens wide for him that seeks,—- 
And thus the Spirit of Berea speaks 
Of brave adventures on the untrod way. 


Such greetings, comrades, bid us bravely go,— 
Adventure forth o’er rugged road and trail, 
By faith move mountains for the sake of truth, 
Unfearful, caring naught for want or woe, 
Forever seeking for the Holy Grail,— 


Then each new day will fill our cup with youth. 
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VERMONT’S LITTLE PARIS 


fr A. 8. PERKINS 
Dorchester, Boston, High School 
[From Boston Transcript.} 


Middlebury, Vermont, College notes it possi- 
ble to obtain in this country adequate training 
in foreign languages under native instructors 
and under “ioreign” environments. There is 
developed a unique organization and mode of 
management which have attracted wide atten- 
tion, particularly among modern language teach- 
ers throughout the United States. It was early 
recognized that a small college situated in a coun- 
try village could not hope to rival the great 
universities and large colleges situated in the 
great cities and having large funds at their dis- 
posal for the promotion of educational work. In 
at least two respects Middlebury made a virtue 
of its necessity. Under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
win D. Collins a financial policy was developed 
which was intended to keep the schools self- 
sustaining. The plan has succeeded beyond ex- 
pectations. Indeed, to the financial success of 
the scheme the modern language schools owe 
much of their distinction, since it has made it 
possible to secure native instructors exclusively 
in the respective schools of French and Spanish, 
even when it became necessary to send to France 
or Spain to get them. 

The chief academic peculiarity of the Middle- 
bury Summer School has been the selection of 
a few special lines of work. No efforts have 
heen spared in the fields chosen to secure the 
highest results. Emphasis has been laid upon 
quality, and almost no regard paid to the mere 
question ef numbers. Indeed, the limitations 
of the little college have made it impossible to 
maintain large schools at any time. A Spanish 
schocl of 100, a French school of from 175 to 
200, an English school of 100, and considerably 
smaller music and chemistry schools furnish the 
normal number. 

The emphasis placed upon quality and the 
very remarkable instruction furnished by the 
French and Spanish schools has made it possible 
for comparatively high tuition charges to be 
maintained. A school that does not hesitate to 
send to France for instructors and to secure over 
twenty of them for a school of less than two 
hundred has found itself able to make tuition 
charges commensurate with the brilliancy of its 
work. The results are that nowhere else can 
the richness and variety of courses offered in 
French and Spanish be found and nowhere else 
can an equally large number of teachers be 
found dealing exclusively with these subjects. 

To attend the French or Spanish schools at 
Middiebury is not to take courses in French or 
Spanish. It is to live in a French or Spanish 
atmosphere from morning to night. Indeed, it 
is said that students who talk in their sleep are 
required to speak French or Spanish and that 
dreams are strictly tahooed which have nut a 
French or Spanish setting, Each school has its 
separate house of residence, and this includes 
the dining hall and social hall, There is no 


mingling of the different schools at Middlebury. 
Each is a law to itself. Woe be to the student 
of French or Spanish caught speaking English 
either off or on the campus. Indeed, the rule 
of using the language is enforced with such 
rigidity that it has reacted among the towns- 
people. Passing through Middlebury one sees 
the sign in shop windows, “Ici on parle francais.” 
Lectures, musicals, plays, and the use of the 
language of the school at all functions contrib- 
ute powerfully to the end in view, which is the 
inastery of the language. 

he Spanish school boasts of having on its 
staff two of the leading Spanish poets writing at 
the present time, Sefiors Barja and Sanjurjo; 
also in Dr. Belaunde of Peru, a trained diplomat 
and an orator of distinction. Another of the 
instructors of the Spanish school, Seforita Onate, 
is a graduate and a prize student of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Madrid. She is especially 
charged with the musical interests of the school 
and the singing of Spanish folksongs is an in- 
teresting feature. 

One of the real contributions made by these 
language schools has been the superior training 
given in both Spanish and French phonetics. In 
the Spanish course students are able, by use 
of the dictaphone, to record their voices, analyze 
their faults, and keep a record of improvement 
from day to day and from week to week. A 
few years ago the difficulty of securing com- 
petent teachers of French phonetics was laid be- 
fore the director. His reply to the dean of the 
French school was: “Secure the best phonetician 
there is.” The unflagging zeal of the dean of 
the French school has made a very favorable 
impression in high quarters. For several years 
Dr. de la Jarrie, well known diplomat and rep 
resentative of the French Government, was per- 
sonally associated with the school. Two years 
ago a member of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties came to America for the special purpose 
of giving instruction in the Middlebury French 
School. Medals conferred by Ex-President Poin- 
care have been awarded for the work of the 
school and gifts of books and pictures have been 
made by the French Government. It is an- 
nounced that an instructor from the Sorbonne 
will be at Middlebury next summer, also that 
Middlebury will conduct a session of its school 
abroad; namely, a school for American teachers 
of French in France and a ‘school for American 
tezchers of Spanish in Spain. Preliminary 
plans annouiice four weeks of resident study 
in each of these sections of Middlebury’s for- 
elgn session. 

The jsolaticn of the schools, their concentra: 
tion upon their own central purpose, and the 
coordination of all the factors in the life of the 
students and faculty have made possible an in- 
teresting episode in the history of American 
education, 
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COLLEGES AND CRITICS 


BY BURGES 


Associate 

In a free country with a free press every 
one is free to complain about affairs in general 
or in particular so long as he avoids libel. This, 
of course, has its disadvantages. Destructive 
criticism: requires a minimum of brain work. 
Freedom to criticise in the public press produces 
a multitude oi half-informed, destructive critics. 
A great amount of ill-advised destructive criti- 
cism, widely disseminated, clogs the wheels of 
progress. 

Just at the present moment I am thinking 
about cur colleges and universities. Once in 
every so often somebody heaves a rock at higher 
educatiun. It is fortunate that these particu- 
lar rocks, being made of ink and paper, do not 
work much physical harm. The moral harm 
they do might be great indeed if it were not for 
several important considerations. (1) The force 
with which they are hurled depends upon the 
amount of brain power behind them. (2) The 
aim is not always good. (3) The thrower some- 
times forgets that his mark is in motion, and 
he succeeds in hitting with perfect accuracy, the 
spot where some college was when he knew it. 

There is never any great amount of throwing 
back. This is because the majority of those 
engaged in the business of running our colleges 
are tco busy with the constructive work of 
carrying on, puzzling out the real problems that 
are at least as obvious to them as they are to 
these distant marksmen. 

MOST OF THE “ROCKS” CANCEL OUT, 

A summary of the weightiest of these missiles, 
hurled in the more recent past, makes amusing 
reading. 

“College teachers are unpractical dreamers, 
and their graduates are therefore unprepared 
to face life’s battles.” 

“The colleges try too hard to practicalize 
themselves, catering so much to the commercia! 
spirit of the age that they negiect pure learn- 
ing.” 

“The colleges are hotbeds of radicalism, with 
teachers who are ‘enemies of the republic.’ 
Their classrooms are a nursing ground for every 
wild theory that is alive today.” 

“The colleges are too conservative. There is 
no academic freedom. Their teachers fear to 
antagonize the vested interests, that are in- 
trenched in their boards of trustees, or that con- 
trol the Legislatures.” 

“College boys and girls are too worldly. They 
exaggerate the society fads and social vices of 
their day. Their time is too much given to mo- 
toring, dancing, and bridge.” 

“College students are too much cloistered 
trom the world. Four years away from society, 
particularly for a girl, makes her awkward, and 
‘injures her chances.’ ” 

“College graduates don't marry, or have a 
satisfactory number of olispring.” 


JOHNSON 


Professor of English, Vassar College 


“Colleges are dominated by intercollegiate 
athletics.” 

After reading this array of indictments, we 
gain some comfort by a simple process of can- 
cellation. The two final charges, however, stick 
uncomfortably to our minds. They are lone. 
some. They don’t pair off. 

As to this marriage question: It happens that 
we have available some accurate statistics from 
one of the women’s colleges, and we assume that 
it is fairly tyical of the other great colleges for 
women, at least. It appears that the percentage 
of the graduates of this college over thirty years 
old who are married is the same as the percent- 
age of married women over thirty in that col- 
lege’s home State. Evidently a young woman 
who is going to marry does so whether she goes 
to college or not. The marriage rate, in other 
words, has nothing whatever to do with the col- 
leges. It is a social characteristic of the times, 
But it is worth noting that these college gradu- 
ates waited a little longer before choosing their 
mates, and then they stayed married. The per- 
centage of divorce among these college women 
is far below that of the State as a whole. 

HARVARD AND THE STORK. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about these vital statistics of our college gradu- 
ates. Several eminent statisticians have been 
greatly exercised over the fact that Harvard 
graduates were not reproducing themselves. 
The married Harvard graduates average less 
than two children apiece. This is supposed to 
threaten the future of our civilization. 

In the first piace, it does not threaten any- 
thing, and in the second place, nobody knows 
that it is true. The figures from my typical 
college for women show, for instance, that 
nearly one-fifth of her living graduates are 
teaching. Is it important for the future of civ- 
ilization that they should be married? Is it net 
more important that they should be well trained 
as teachers to educate the children of others? 
Higher education does not fail because its direct 
beneficiaries fail to reproduce themselves. It 
jails only when its direct beneficiaries fail to 
utilize its training and teaching for the leader- 
ship of others. 

About one-half of one per cent. of the young 
people of college age in this country go to col- 
lege. ‘The future of the country is very slightly 
afiected by the number of children they may 
have. But the future of the country is very 
greatly affected by the influence that this littie 
group of trained teachers and trained leaders 
may have upon the ninety-nine and a half pet 
cent. who do not go to college. 

But it occurs to me that nobody knows 
whether or not these statistics are accurate. 
suspect that they are not. For instance, if ome 
takes the total number of graduates of any col 
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lege he will find that the recent classes are the 
largest; that out of 6,000 graduates a surpris- 
ingly large percentage have not been out of col- 
lege long enough to have got married and to 
have families. So in the first place one must 
test the figures by considering only those who 
have been out of college a number of years. I 
just tried this. 

I teok at random a class book issued this year 
by a class of women which graduated about 
twenty years ago. I found that a higher per- 
centage were married than was true of the 
women of New York State as a whole. Then 
I found that the 118 married graduates in this 
class had 210 children. They should have had 
236 in crder to insure the future welfare of 
civilization. I gazed at their assembled names 
reproachfully. Suddenly I noted an interesting 
fact. Forty-five of these 118 married women 
had failed this year to send any reply at all to 
the inquiries of their class secretary when she 
began to assemble her material for this class 
pulletin. Some of them had reported the arrival 
of children in former bulletins, but some of 
them doubtless had ignored such inquiries for 
years. 

STATISTICIANS AND STATISTICIANS. 

A great light dawned. Statistics about col- 
lege graduates are not collected by Government 
agents. They are collected by class secretaries. 
The rumber of students who have been grad- 
uated from Vassar, for instance, is a fixed num- 
ber. It is on the college books. The number 
of these graduates who marry is known only 
because they iook the trouble to notify the class 
secretary or the college official who makes in- 
quiry. They do very well, the first year or two 
out of college. They usually tell the dear old 
alma mater when the first baby arrives. They 
may even telegraph the dean. But as college 
gets further off and the family grows larger let- 
ters to class secretaries and deans and anybody 
else who isn't helping to supply bread and butter 
become desultory, or are perhaps entirely 
neglected. 

One hundred and eighteen women who grad- 
uated twenty vears ago confess to 210 children. 
It is most unlikely that they had any less. 
Forty-five of them may have had two or three 
hundred more, for all the statisticians know to 
the contrary. ‘The more they had the less likely 
they would be to write. 

Something is troubling me greatly. I have 
been examining the statistics and 1 find that sta- 
tisticians are having less than half a child apiece 
this year. At such a rate it is quite evident 
that there will be no more statisticians thirty 
years from now. Then God help us! What 
shail we have leit to laugh at? 

As for this business of intercollegiate athletics, 
it seems to me a serious problem. But I happen 
to be thinking particularly about colleges for 
women, and they haven’t any intercollegiate 
games worth mentioning. Without that hanai- 
capping burden, which demands so much money 
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and attention, they are quickly formulating 
some notable constructive policies. If this little 
screed were not more about critics than about 
the colleges I should like to write at greater 
length of some of the quiet experiments now be- 
ing undertaken by these colleges to meet reab 
problems that most of the critics know nothing 
about. 

That part of the general public which is mildly 
interested in college affairs probably knows very 
little, for instance, about the notable experiment 
under way at one great college in the Fast, 
where one-tenth of the juniors and seniors, hav- 
ing proved their special fitness for the privilege, 
are relieved of the traditional classroom routine 
and may pursue special lines of work under ex- 
pert advisers. This same public knows very 
little of the leadership taken by another of these 
colieges in solving the problem oi a limited en- 
rollment, a uniform charge to all for room and 
board, and then, because of the resultant enor- 
mous enrollment of applicants in advance the re- 
serving of 100 places in each entering class until 
the last moment before entrance to be awarded 
to late comers competitively. Still another of 
these colleges is quietly experimenting in the 
use of its plant for the education of women in 
industry. 

This same public is hearing something of the 
experiment at Antioch College, the first of our 
co-educational institutions to train for industrial 
‘eadership by alternate periods of classroom and 
industrial employment. But the public knows 
ncthing of less ostentatious experiments in this 
field being tried out by this and that classroom 
in half a dozen great Eastern colleges. 


A SOLEMN WARNING IN SAMSON, 


At the present moment the occasional critics 
of higher education for women have laid aside 
even badly constructed bricks and have been 
throwing peanut shells. Just now these ar- 
iillerymen are mostly concerned about the cos- 
tumes of young women students. 

“What are you going to do about bobbed hair 
and all the other mannerisms in dress?” they 
cry accusingly. 

“Nothing in particular,” is the cheerful reply. 
i:ven Samson did not claim that his brains were 
in his hair, but merely his athletic prowess. It 
is the college boys who ought not to bob their 
hair. If the college faculties are really to con- 
cern themselves about masculine and feminine 
styles, they should at once call the attention of 
President Harding to the fact that George 
Washington wore a pigtail. 

The fact is that hundreds of colleges of all 
sorts all over the country are working along 
quietly, earnestly, and progressively, trying to 
solve the rea! problems of higher education— 
namely, what to teach and how to teach it. 
Because of the athletic situation, for one thing, 
the women’s colleges have an unusually free 
fieid for such experimentation. They will bear 
watching. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES (June, 1922) 


This is the official publication of the Library 
Bureau. It is published monthly during the 
school year and contains much that is of value 
to school interests. The June number was dis- 
tributed at. the N. I. A. convention in Boston 
and was eagerly seized upon by the teachers. It 
contained an article on “Our Appeal as a Pro- 
fession,” by John H. Leete, director, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; one on “The Educa- 
tional Value cf Books on American Indians,” a 
plea for better bindings, and the plans and pro- 
grams of the American Library Association. 

An announcement of wide interest is that of 
Secretary James Bertram of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation that the corporation has not for some 
time and is not now making anypropriations for 
the erection of library buildings and ne date has 
been set for the resumption of such activities. 

It is to be hoped that the result of Mr. 
Bertram’s decision will be a wider understand- 
ing of the real function and power of the public 
library, properly supported in many a place. In- 
deed, the present situation, instead of discourag- 
ing the local support of libraries, may prove in 
the end an incentive to greater activity and in- 
terest in the use of printed material. 

ens 
THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT CHILD LABOR (Mas- 
sachusetts Child Labor Committee) 

[he Wisconsin Compensation Act which im- 
poses treble damages on a corporation if a child 
is injured while unlawfully employed has been 
declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the state. 

Special instruction for retarded children in 
small communities will soon be available in 
Beaver County, Pa., through the establishment 
of a county child study bureau and a jcint spec- 
ial school as part of the public school system, ac- 
cording to “The Survey.” If the compulsory at- 
tendance age is raised in Massachusetts a 
similar plan could be followed to fill the need for 
a more varied curriculum in rural districts. 

Sileteliiemne 
VISITATION AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS (George 
Rugg, Worcester, Mass., Year Book of Elementary 
Principals) 

The elementary school principal cannot hope 
for long to guide successfully the activities of 
his schocl unless he keeps in constant and close 
touch with his plant and personnel. He is not 
primarily an office man, but must be an alert, 
observing and frequent visitor in all parts of his 
special field. His presence in a room should 
seem to the teacher and pupils a part of the nat- 
urai order of things. Mr. Rugg discusses details 
of triendly supervision at length and closes with 
a stirring paragraph on the value of good will 
and confidence between principal and his teach- 





ers which is doubly valuable frem the fact that 

he is “that kind of a master” himself. 
canmnijmanee 

HEALTH IMPROVEMENT IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

This is the report of the joint committee on 
health problems of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical Association, 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D., chairman. Its pur- 
pose is to report instances of constructive rural 
health work in the United States and in this 
way to provide helpful information and sugges- 
tions. 

The fact is that with over half the children of 
the country in the rural schools, progress in 
remedial health measures has been much more 
rapid in the !arge centres of population than iu 
the country communities. Much good work 
has been done here and there, but the ideal for 
rural health ts far from realization. 

There is need for an organized plan on a unit 
basis, either county or state, on the part of state 
departments of education, in conjunction with a 
systematic plan of the board of health. Most 
of the laws providing for physical education also 
require teacher-training courses and authorize 
the employment of state directors or supervis- 
ors. lit some states medical inspection is per- 
North Caro- 
lina’s law requiring physical examination of pu- 
pils is especially efiective in that it provides 
state money for the treatment of pupils found 
to have defects. In Massachusetts, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin the employment of school 
nurses is mandatory under certain conditions. 

oad 
FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Institute of International Education) 


There are thousands of foreign students 
registered in the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. There can hardly be any 
question that the United States has surplanted 
Germany as the rendezvous of foreign students; 
but there is a serious question whether the uni- 
versities gencraily have undertaken anything 
like the measures used in Germany before the 
war to secure the happy orientation of such stu- 
dents. In some colleges and universities ade- 
quate measures have been adopted, and Cosmo-~ 
politan Clubs have been formed so that foreign 
students may become better acquainted with one 
another and with the American students through 
various social activities. Many institutions 


missive, in others it is mandatory. 


have appointed faculty committees for this pur- 
The splendid work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association deserves the highest com- 
mendation, 

The proper classification of these foreign stu- 
dents has been the cause of considerable con- 
fusion. 


pose. 


This the Institute has undertaken to 
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remedy, by means of a questionnaire sent out to 
the colleges and universities, asking for infor- 
mation as to the foreign institutions from which 
the students come, the credentials required of 
them, and the evaluation of those credentials. 
In this way the Institute hopes to establish uni- 
formity of treatment among the students from 
the various countries. 


—-) --— - 
SUB-NORMAL CHILDREN AND EDUCATIONAL 
TESTS 


rhis is an exhaustive and scientific study of 
the achievement of sub-normal children in 
spelling, reading and arithmetic, worked out 
by Professor J. W. Wallace Wallin of Miami 
University in the St. Louis schools. The method 
of procedure is given in detail, and is so clearly 
stated that teachers of sub-normal children 
will fin’ the bulletin a great help in rating the 
individuais in their own classes. 

His investigations and conclusions lead Pro- 
fessor Wallin to plead earnestly that no child 
be declared feeble-minded until he has been 
thoroughly tested by experts, and that our 
courses of study be differentiated more and 
mcre ts meet individual needs in order thar 
justice may be done to all classes of education- 
ally abnormal children. 

ovoeiinnes 

NATURE STUDY IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Visitors at the N. E, A. Convention who 
found their way into Horticultural Hall discov- 
ered a rare treat awaiting them in the exhibit 
of the nature study in the Springfield schools. 
Miss Fannie A. Stebbins, the supervisor of the 
werk, was on hand daily to explain the exhibits 
and describe her work with the children. 

The work of the younger children consists 
of getting many facts from nature to be com- 
pared and sorted later as power to generalize 
develops. They are taught to recognize the 
fall flowers and fruits, and to pick but one 
spray of flowers of one kind for observation. 

The older children analyze the flowers more 
carefully and place them in families. 

Miss Stebbins is a pioneer in science work 
for the Junior High grades. The fall term is 
spent in a study of forests, their conditions, uses, 
enemies, care and Federal and State laws. Later 
on. heat and ventilation are studied. ‘The winter 
term is given over to foods and hygiene, while 
birds are the object of interest in the spring. 

Many of the topics in Nature Study are cor- 
related with the practical arts activities. 

———Q= 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI (1922-1923) 

This is the ninetieth year of the university 
and its varicus schools are rapidly increasing 
in numbers and efficiency. The College of Law 
registered 85 students last year. The College 
for Teachers offers programs for teachers in 
high, clementary and kindergarten schools, 
teachers of physical education, dietetics, trades 
and industries, retail selling, shop foremen and 
industrial executives. 
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The Graduate School offers courses for the 
degrees of A.M., S.M., and Ph.D. The evening 
courses lead to the degree of A.B. and are in- 
tended ior special students and transfers from 
other coileges. 

The College of Medicine and the School of 
Nursing co-operate with the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation and the Cincinnati Board of Health, 
which bring the student into immediate contact 
with public health nursing problems. 

oeatjanee 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS (First Year Book) 

This number is devoted to the Technique of 
Supervision by the Elementary School Principal. 
Each of the studies presented constitutes a val- 
uable contribution to the literature of princi- 
palship. The Art of Visitation is discussed by 
Principal George Rugg of Worcester, Principal 
Leonard Power of Port Arthur, Texas, and Miss 
Rose Carrigan, principal of the Shurtleff School, 
Boston. 

“The Measurement of Efficiency” is discussed 
by Albion UL. Jenkins of Paterson, N. J., and 
ena C. Stebbins of the Normal School of 
cchester, N. Y. 

A chapter is devoted to the “Following Up 
of Intelligence Tests,” another to the “Individual 
Case,” a third to “Informal Tests,” while “Pro- 
vision for the Gifted Child” is considered by 
Principal George C. Kyte of Berkeley and Prin- 
cipal H. W. Zirkle of Denver. 

a 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF AUGUSTA, ME. 

The Survey Staff, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Inglis of the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard University, has just 
finished a survey of the schools of the capital 
of Maine. The division of the city by the Ken- 
nebec Kiver and the inclusion of considerable 
rurai territory complicate problems of adminis- 
tration and supervision, but the total annual 
increase only averages fifty pupils, so that the 
problem of increased accommodation is slight. 
The compulsory attendance law is well observed 
and kindergarten education is exceptionally well 
provided for. 

A high school is not doing its full duty when 
at least one lialf of the children of the city never 
enter its doors, but in this respect Augusta is 
noticeably higher than many other communities. 
The veneral conditions of the school buildings 
are con:mendable, although some special needs 
are pointed out. In fact, the school system is 
found ty compare most favorably with other 
cities of the same class. 


R 
R 


The chief recommendations include a _ reor- 
ganization of the system to provide for a Junior 
High department, the introduction of standard 
tests as a means of rating pupils, and provision 
for agricultural and industrial education. 

The Survey especially congratulates the city 
on the character of the administration of the 
schools and the spirit of co-operation which pre- 
vails through the system. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A strange combination of war weapon and peace 
pipe, known as a tomahawk pipe, was presented re- 
cently to the Wisconsin Historical Museum, Madison, 
by Mrs. Helen McNiel. The head of the pipe is of cast 
brass with a steel cutting edge, and the handle is of 
hard wood, with a hollow groove through it for the 
pipe stem. About three thimblefuls of tobacco can be 
held in the top of the blade, which is hollow and bowl 
shaped. 

The origin of the tomahawk pipe dates from the time 
of the French-Indian war. Indians on the march in- 
sisted on carrying their stone pipes, and the pipes, in 
addition to the stone tomahawks, added to the weight 
of their equipment. The French, in trying to reduce 
the weight of the marching equipment, devised this odd 
combination of pipe and tomahawk. 

Lc aE 
RESPONSIBILITY. 
— 

If a school were a mere knowledge shop, where a 


parent paid so much per week for instruction as he 
pays so much per pound for cheese, it would be differ- 
ent. But it is not so. A school is held responsible for 
the whole tone and atmosphere which it instils into its 
members; it is accountable for conduct and character 
as well as for knowledge. Nor can the two functions be 
separated the one from the other. For this tone the 
head master and head mistress are held answerable. If 
the discipline or spirit of the pupils is unsatisfactory 
the Head is blamed. Where there is responsibility 
there must be corresponding authority. A head master 
cannot, without reducing his office to an empty name, 
be hindered from the exercise of power and, as a last 
resort, the power of expulsion. Thomas Arnold used 
this power in a way which seemed arbitrary directly 
he came to the conclusion that a boy was exercising 
an influence which was not helpful. And his hero- 
worshipper, Thomas Hughes, though his own brother 
Was not permitted to return to school, acknowledges 
that the exercise of the power was salutary, and it was 
through this instrument Rugby became what it was 
under Arnold. One point a master must impress, viz.: 
that duty comes before pleasure, and the call of pleas- 
ure must not excuse a man for the shirking of duty. 
lf a school does not enforce this, the home rarely does. 
Yet there is no lesson more 
Journal of Education. 


valuable to us—London 


_——— 
APPRENTICE SCHOOLS. 


In San Francisco the Industrial Association equipped 
two “key-trade” schools for plasterers and_ for 
plumbers. An advertising campaign for apprentices 
attracted large numbers from all parts of the country. 
These were sifted by mental tests, the army Beta test 
being used, which does not presuppose any considerable 
education or even literacy in English. The result was 
a body of men of unusual intelligence and character. 
A twelve-weeks’ intensive course was platned, but it 
was found that with only eight or nine weeks’ training 
students who were loaned out to contractors “pro- 
duced work which, in both quantity and quality, com- 
pared favorably with the work of men who, under the 
ordinary «course of training, had been two or three 
years in the business.” The result is “a period of build- 
ing activity which bids fair to be one of the greatest” 
in the history of the city. 

New York proceeds more conservatively. By an 
agreement between unions in the building trades and 
the Employers’ Association, which will in all likelihood 
be approved by the Board of Education, night schools, 


thoroughly equipped for intensive training, are to be 
opened. Apprentices are to be recruited from boys in 
the 8-B grade of the public schools and by personal talks. 
before graduating classes. Pending the time when the 
city can make needed appropriations, equipment is to 
be supplied by the Employers’ Association.—New York 
Times. 
piigpeniiaabaicn 
A NEW STUDY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

Dr. William B. Furbush, who is said to be backed by 
500 bank presidents and 700 school 
plans to introduce a new subject of study. 


superintendents, 
With “hon- 
esty is the best policy” as his slogan he thus outlines 
his plan :— 

We want to make the teaching of honesty an in- 
tegral part of the school system. The modern boy 
needs more moral teaching than he gets. We shall 
work through the teachers at first; eventually we hope 
to operate through the home and the church as well. 
We want to organize the schools into courts of honor, 
where honesty will be an active virtue. We mean to 
take the boy in his susceptible years and train him into 
the belief that honesty pays—Philadelphia Record. 

ae ee 

“There is one mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of the 
same. He that is once admitted to the right of reason 
is made a freeman of the whole estate. What Plato 
has thought he may think; what a saint has felt he may 
feel; what at any time has befallen any man he can 
understand. Who hath access to this universal mind 
is a party to all that is or can be done.”"—R. W. Emer- 
son. 





—n 
Those who go through the gates of the world unpre- 
pared will be bewildered and will not understand the 
forces at work about them. They will not be able to 
appreciate nature for lack of knowledge of natural sci- 
ences; they will not understand fully the relations of 
one man to another; they will not understand their 
purposes in life; they will not understand their own 
weakness and strength, nor the fruits of life that are 
theirs for the understanding. 

But those who have tasted of higher education will 
have a perpetual thirst for more knowledge. They will 
look at everything with a question mark. Nothing will 
pass unnoticed, and instead of being bewildered they 
will be broadened.—Salt Lake City News. 


a 

In commenting upon the necessity of teaching ap- 
prentices the various branches of trades in public 
schools the Committee on Education of New York 


State Federation of Labor says :— 

“Quick and quack methods of turning out mechanics 
have proven failures in the past few years. The so- 
called ‘American Plan,’ by which young men are turned 
out as specialists, will be numbered among these fail- 


ures. There is no short cut to properly training me- 


chanics. All sensible employers are in favor of proper 
that a 
He earns the 
wages that he receives and goes about his work in a 
businesslike without the 
paid foreman telling him every few minutes what to do 
and how to do it. He can stand on his own feet. 

“Organized labor is in favor of a well-directed ap- 
prenticeship plan, as well-trained workers maintaining 
a high standard for their work can maintain wages 
commensurate with the quality and quantity of work 
performed.” 


training of apprentices, for they realize well- 


trained mechanic is an asset to industry. 
a_ highly- 


way, necessity of 
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TEACHER | 
PERSONALITY | 


What is personality? 


Your own personality—what is it like? 








“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 


And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 


Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 





A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 


| and. When You Are Feeling Tired 


2 there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
| pe Sane Secke oOee, vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
eee me te Re ee ee, eed spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, glass of water. 


| 
| 
| 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. al ors fo r d 7 Ss 
| 




















aa ) Acid Phosphate 
eee copies Personalityculture by College 
F Iti 1.50 is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
acu ties—$ — habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
| ° . . : the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
Ore copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in alee Ciguilea: MEE the bak ente—tas Ge 
College, 25c. thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 
| . 
| ay Sold by Druggists 
DE | bic dca consp cdgubnsseviagpeeeeeeeen y 88 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
I i insisted ta ah Mgmnt ile RMR E48 5-18 

















“THE BEST TEACHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD” 


| 
| 


This is what one prominent educator calls it—and for the best of reasons. 


The Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


has all of the basic features which have always 
made the Remington supreme for wear and 
service. 


It has every feature which has been approved 
by the combined experience of typewriter 
builders and typewriter users. 


In addition it has many fundamental im- 
provements, among them that great feature 
known as ‘‘Natural Touch.”” These improve- 
ments have established new standards for ease 
and speed of operation and the quality of work 
done under any and all conditions. 








Best for the teacher and best for the 
student— sums up the merit of this latest 
Remington. 





| REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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BOOK TABLE 


A BOY’S LIFE OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. By 
W. C. Jackson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 147 pp. 

This is the first school book, so far as we can recail, 
that magnifies the life and achievement of a man of 
Booker T. Washington’s race. It is a great biography, 
charmingly written. There is nothing in it that tends t» 
develop race prejudice. It is merely the story of a noble 
man appreciatively written by a Southern scholar, North 
Carolina College for Women at Greensboro. 





TEN SPANISH FARCES (ith, 17th, and 18th Cen- 
turies). Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary, 
by Geotge Tyler Northup, Ph. D., professor of Spanish 
Literature, University of Chicago. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Xxxviit 231 pp. 

The short play is at once one of the most striking fea- 
tures of Spanish drama and one of the fields in which 
Spanish dramatists have most frequently excelled. The 
entremés, paso, sainete, and (with music) zarzuela possess 
an unbroken line of descent stretching back to the very 
beginnings of dramatic activity in Spain. Even the arid 
eighteenth century, when the dry-rot of French classicism 
had all but paralyzed the Spanish creative impulse, boasts 
a first-rate writer of sainetes in RamOn de la Cruz. At 
the present day and in the recent past, the “género chico” 
is probably the most noteworthy field of Spanish dramatic 
endeavor; at the very least it is the most promising field 
for. the display of the qualities of originality and facile 
plot-construction which are the dominant traits of Spanish 
dramaturgy. In this splendid textbook introductory to the 
systematic study of the genre we have examples of the 
work of Lope de Rueda, Cervantes, Quifiones de Bena- 
vente, Ramon de la Cruz, and a number of anonymous 
authors. The editor, one of the four or five leading His- 
panists of the country, has not only shown careful judg- 
ment on the selection of his texts, but has provided a large 
amount of editorial material in the form of introductions, 
notes, and bibliographies. A Spanish-English vocabulary 
is included. The book will be invaluable in advanced 
classes in Spanish, especially classes in which particular 
attention is paid to the development of the drama, and 
will be of interest to all lovers of Spanish literature or 
of the drama. To those who have looked upon the pro- 
ficiency of Spaniards in the contemporary “geénero chico” 
as an isolated phenomenon it will be a revelation. 

THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE, A Case Book in Ethics. 
By George Clarke Cox. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Mr. Cox has produced a book that will surely challenge 
the attention of all educators as well as reformers and 
sociologists. It is the most important book on Ethics that 
has been published in years. Richard C. Cabot of Harvard 
University is within bounds when he says: “I believe 
that Mr. Cox has written an epoch-making book which 
deserves to alter the tone and method of ethical teaching.” 

The Case Method is to law and medicine professionally 
what the laboratory is to physical and chemical science, 
with some advantages which the laboratory does not 
possess. 

The time honored method of teaching ethical subjects is 
almost as much out of place today as the ox-team. For- 
tunately the opposition to the Case Method in Ethics can- 
not tyrannize over the progressive and modern method as 
tradition used to do in the past, but we fear it will be 
some time before the virtues of the Case Method are ap- 
preciated and utilized. 


The idea of Case Method in Ethics was wholly original 
with Mr, Cox, who was at work upon the book for some 
ten years. One hindrance to the general adoption of the 
Case Method is the fact that it is not adapted to the speed 
mania of educational progress of today. 

The Introduction by Dr, Richard C, Cabot of Harvard 
is the greatest possible endorsement of the Case Method, 
and of the treatment it receives at the hands of Mr. Cox. 
We have never seen the traditional method of approach to 
ethics pictured so graphically as by Dr. Cabot. In con- 
gratulating Ethical Science upon the enlistment of Mr. 
Cox in the promotion, for the first time, of the Case- 
Method, Dr, Cabot says: “He has started a fox that many 


can hunt, though with the signal advantage that this fox 
all can catch.” 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS. Second Reader. By Frank- 
lin T. Baker, Teachers College, Ashley H. Thorndike, 
Columbia University, and Mildred Batchelder, Horace 
Mann School. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
This book is so exquisitely illustrated and the stories so. 

delightfully written that, in this age of many school 

readers for every grade, it is sure to be placed within 
the reach of practically every child in the city schools of 

America. 


—_ 


PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW ECONOMICS. By 
Lionel D. Edie, associate professor of History and 
Politics, Colgate University. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 550 pp. 

No study of economics today is worth while unless it 
includes an intelligent study of the social and psychologi- 
cal aspects of economic conditions. There are economic 
foundations that are eternal, but they are valueless unless 
they are freshened by modern thought and action. The 
laws of gravitation are eternal, but they never inspired 
airplanes until they functioned in the twentieth century. 
Ordway Tead of the Bureau of Industrial Research of 
New York City and Richard Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin are to the laws of economics what Glenn Cur- 
tis and the Wright Brothers are to the laws of gravitation. 
Lionel D. Edie of Colgate in “Principles of the New 
Economics” has interpreted the foundations of economic 
principles through the fountain-spirit of the conditions of 
mind and trade in the new times. He crosses oceans of 
theory in the practices of today as the airplane crossed 
the Atlantic just as a demonstration of possibilities, and 
then he makes possibilities probabilities by a touch on 
the keys of a typewriter. 


<@>++@-4 0+ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“La France Eternelle.” By Anna <A. Meras. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: American Book Company. 

“Six Orations of Paul.” By E. P. Clarke.—‘Sugges- 
tive Lessons in Numbering, Fifth Grade.” By Margaret 
M, Campbell.—‘Suggestive Lessons in Numbering, Sixth 
Grade.” By Margaret M. Campbell.—‘Teachers Manual 
for Suggestive Lessons in Numbering, Fifth Grade.” By 
Margaret M. Campbell.—“Teachers Manual for Sugges- 
tive Lessons in Numbering, Sixth Grade.” By Margaret 
M. Campbell. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company. 

“Simple Construction in Paper and Cardboard.” By 
Lincoln P. Goodhue. Chicago: Ideal School Supply Com- 
pany. 

“The Harp of Life.” By Nettie P. Allemong. Price, 
$2.00.—“The Covenant and Other Poems.” By Dr. Louis 
Smirnon. Price, $2.00. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Home Economics in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” By Agnes K. Hanna. Price, $2.50. Boston> 
Whitcomb and Barrows. 

“Civic Education.” By David Snedden. Yonkers). 
New York: World Book Company. 

“Graded List of Books for Children.” By Elementary 
School Library Committee of the National Educatior 
Association. Chicago: American Library Association: 
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We have a new size—3x—cover which 
is made to fit music books, etc. If you 
have any odd-shaped books, send us the 


size and let us send you a sample cover to fit them. 








ESTABLISHED 1869 


— = 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 





MASSACHUSETTS | 








This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The three “r’s” may be all right, but to the oysterite 








languages or dialects, of which there are 1,624 in America, 
the one in September is much more important.—Indian- 937 in Asia, 587 in Europe, and 276 in Africa. English is 
apolis Star. spoken by more than 150,000,000, German by more than 
o 120,000,000, Russian 90,000,000, French 60,000,000, Spanish 

The World Almanac states that there are 3,424 spoken 55,000,000 and Italian 40,000,000.. 





THE GOLDEN RULE MAGAZINE 


For Those Who Think and Want to Grow 


G. B. Williams, Publisher, 149 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Hl. 


Guy W. Bilsland William A. McKeever, A. M., Ph.M., LL.D. 
Managing Editor Editor 


} 


Arthur W. Scott 
Circulation Manager 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY CONSTRUCTIVE PHILANTHROPY 
Issued Monthly. 20c a Copy, $2.00 a Year 


WANTED: 1,000 SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Golden Rule Magazine wants all Superintendents 
of Counties and Cities to help locate the one who is pro- 
moting the most nearly IDEAL TEACHER'S INSTI- 
TU TE—the one that renders the biggest service. 


ARE YOU THE ONE? 


Send us yout last printed program with suggestions 
so that we may at length publish the IDEAL Institute 
program together with an article to support it. 


It will prove a tonic and an antidote for the sordid- 


ness now luring and gripping so many pupils and 
young teachers. 


Besides DR. MCKEEVER’S new editorial matter, the 
Golden Rule Magazine, each month, contains a chapter 
of his most effective plan of conducting juvenile welfare 
work, 





In order to keep in touch with the movement, it is 
suggested here that you place the Golden Rule Magazine 














on your reading list fora year. This beneficial readin 
DR. WILLIAM A. McKEEVER — oer & il y bee: tots K 
EDITOR OF THE GOLDEN RULE MAGAZINE M — 7 = aa sum Of two collars per year. 
is known personally and through his books to nearly all the akec pay 
Public School heads of the country and his aim is to serve them. E N U LE MAG ZI 
HIS MAGAZINE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, BUSI- | 
| NESS PHILOSOPHY AND eee ade THE GOLD = R A NE i 
| THROPY should be on your teacher's reading table, in your 
|  High-School library and in your home. : 149 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Hil, | 
™ diesen 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New (ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 
Philadetphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








The number of summer schools for 
colored teachers conducted this year 
by the foliowing states will give some 
idea of what is taking place annually 
among Negro teachers in the South. 
\ irginia ran 6 summer schools; North 
Carolina had 9 state summer schools 
and 26 county schools for the more 
elementary teachers; Georgia  con- 
ducted 4 summer schools; Alabama 
had 7 if the big school of 622 teach- 
ers at Tuskegee Institute is included 
in the list; Mississippi had 16; Ken- 
tucky had 10; and Louisiana, in order 
to accommodate as usual practically 
her whole colored teaching force, con- 
ducted 26 summer schools at conven- 
ient points in the state. 

More thorough knowledge and un- 
derstanding is very important = in 
Japan, if the Washington Conference 
is to be really effective and if Japan 
is to get away from its old, narrow 
foreign policy. To work for this end, 
there are many organizations in Japan, 
such as the Japan Peace Society, the 


League of Nations Association, the 
Japan Council of the World Alliance 
for the Promotion of International 
Friendship through the Churches, and 
the Women’s Peace Society of Japan. 
These organizations are doing much 
to lead the people to an understanding 
of the new ideas as to international! 
relations 


Professor W. H. Lynch, Missouri's 
pioneer educator, is eighty-three years 
young, and still too busy to take a 
vacation. He thinks he has been on 
a vacation—speaks of it as such—and 
the mere matter of meeting over a 
hundred teachers at examinations, 
besides so many more at _ picnics, 
churches and privately, and mixing 
with the graduates and students at the 
high school doings, being entertained 
by and speaking to the Bar Assocta- 
tion, taking part in a fish fry, boat 
ride and banquet is mere sport. 
the South 
eliminating 


are 
illit- 


Public schools of 
making progress in 
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eracy among Negroes. The 1920 cen. 
sus showed about 300,000 jess colored 
illiterates than that of 1910. In 1910 
the percentage of colored illiteracy in 
the South was 33.3, and in 19% it 
had dropped to 26.3. i 





_“While the aim of education is so- 
cial, the means is individual. The 
most needed reform in education is to 
get the machinery out and get educa- 
tion in. We are not going to succeed 
it we continue many of the past 
methods.”—Payson Smith, Massachu- 
sets Commissioner of Education. 





Evening elementary schools, which 
reach the adult foreigner desirous of 
learning the language of his adopted 
country, do a most valuable service 
Everything possible should be done to 
bring this to its highest state of efj- 
ciency. The board of education should 
think twice before economizing at the 
expense of this activity—New York 
Mail. 





Rey. F. E. Emrich, D. D., secretary 
of the Congregational Home Mission 
Society of Boston, is able to preach in 
tour languages. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER 
12-13: Illinois Valey 
nois State Teachers’ 
Princeton. 
12-13: Southeastern Division, 
nois State Teachers’ 
Lawrenceville. 





Division, Tlli- 
Association, 


Thli. 
Association, 











ss ss SCHOOI Ss AND COLLEGES * * 13-14: Eastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, 
Charleston. 

Ee AA ES FR. <5 OD IAT 26-27-28: Rhode Island Institute of 

Instruction, Providence. 

NOVEMBER 
College of Orator y Celorado Education Association. H, 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 


wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

















The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 7-10: Western Division at Grand 
oression whether as a creative thinker or _ an_ Interpreter. Degrees Junction. 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. : 
| 30-Dee, 1-2: Joint convention of 
} the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
| oo —* ee of the Middle 
| est and the Vocations yuid- 
Junior High School directors, are you interested to plan a_ vital ance Association, poeteee ng Bikes 
course in history? Superintendent F. W. Jackson of Madison, N. H., gan. a 
in a modest, but inspiring address at the Keene Conference this — 
summer, presented ideas for history teaching that will surely DECEMBER 
bring great changes in this department. 27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
If you wish to bring your teachers under the influence of to- sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
morrow’s pedagogy you can probably secure Mr. Jackson for a talk ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
this winter. retary, Sanford, Florida. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA PATHWAYS 1923. 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 6th or 7th grades FEBRUARY 
By Berrnua B. and Ernest Cons 26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Chicage. 
THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY, SS ee 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. . 














We can supply Literal (75c. sach), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, 





What Is YOUR Subject? 

















We have compiled, from the best articles, treatises and _ special inenemes a. German, Italian and Spanish ~~ 
———— Mes ns gy future —s of The he arn Complete pee aE ral A awd pg 
usiness Service—an rom over 6( magazines and publications, the TRANSLAT "JB" : 7 
following SPECIAL WALHAMORE EDITIONS—each loose-leaf, up-to- ATION FUNG OO, 06 SIFTS AVE, & T.GRE 
date and complete with cloth binder. Sent prepaid on receipt of ; 
price. New features added to your binder monthly. S TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 
Subject Title of Walhamore Edition Price & RIDGE WATER, MASS. 
| Accounting—36 Accounting Problems Solved by 0. V. Wallin, C.P.A, (Ind.) $1.00 our i i i 
Administration—60 Things An Executive Should Know.......... $1.00 pos “1 “ awe a ie 
Advertising—100 Advertising Plans Outlined ..................... $1.00 oe 8S. Se DEN, Prin 
Federal Taxes—326 Federal Tax Rulings Analyzed ................ $1.00 
Net we am, Order—500 Things To Sell By Mail .......... $1.00 
esmanship—7 ays Te Put Across Sales .. $1.00 | 
yan 
Check off your selections and pin as many Dollar Bills to this ad-| WM. B. ITTNER F.A. 1. A. 
penteerent es. you want oo“ of the WALHAMORE- EDITIONS—or | 4 
money order or check. Svery copy worth five times the price to Architect and School cialist 
you in your particular line of work. Money refunded if nek fully ° — 
satisfied after 3 days examination. Address all orders to Board of Education Building 
THE WALHAMORE COMPANY, Publishers g UIs ssoURI 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA, ABT te = 
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English Outline Studies 


20 Cents Each 
By Maud E. Kingsley 


Used and Recommended by English 


SOO Seton 


Vide COO 


8 


Pe ek pe pt et et et 


94] 


Teachers Everywhere 


Silas Marner 
> Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Julius Caesar 

The Merchant of Venice 

The Vicar of Wakefield 


The Ancient Marine: 
Ivanhoe 

Cariyle’'s 
The Princess 
The Vision of 
Macbeth 
L’Allegro 
Comus 
Lycidas 
Burke's 


Essay on’ Burns 


Sir Launfal 


and Il Penseroso 


Speech on Conciliation 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 

Lady of the Lake 

Idvyiis of the King 

Connecting Links for the Col- 
lege English 

Evangeline 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 

Hiawatha 

Snow Bound 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel 

Marmion 

The Man Without a Country 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Two Year Before the Mast 


Christmas Carol 
The House of the Seven Gables 


The Te mpest 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Hamlet 

As You Like It 

The Last of the Mohicans 
The Saga of King Olaf 
TI Deserted Village 

\ rat of Two Cities 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Mazeppa and the Prisoner of 

Chillon 
> SOhrab and Rustum 
Cranford 

Poe's Poems 

Franklin's Autobiography 
Twelfth Night 

King Henry V 

The Rape of the Lock 
Lorna Doon 

Lays of Ancient Rome 
Sesame and Lilies 

Sketch Book 


The 
H 


enry Esmond 
The Englis} Mail Coach and 
Joan of At 
Webster's First Bunker Hill 
Oration and Washington's 
Farewell Address 
Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
The Faerie Queene Book I 
H es and He Worship 
Mssavs of Elia 
Treasu Island 
Narrative Epis from the 
Old Testamer 
Home} Ss llia 
Ki ear 
Ho s Olvsse 
Hy » on the Nativity 
The Traveller 
Er h Arde 
Grav's Fle 
David Copperfield 
Ouvuentin Durward 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne and 
Lincolr Gettysburg Speech 
The Chambered Nautilus and 
Other Poems 
The Oregon Trail 
T Vemasses¢ 
The Talismar 
Brownine’s Pe-ms 
Inland Vo ze nd rra I 
h Donkey 
son's Es < 
Tohn 
David Balfour 
\ Is oy P ns 
se th Tal 
ia - 
l Iw 7 
rd (Cl 
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THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street 


ROSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS NEEDED FOR FIRST-CLASS POSIIIONS 





Places now in our files asking for candidates include 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, particularly track work: fine private school: either 
single or married men considered; adequate salary for superior qualifica- 
tions. 
LATIN AND SPANISH in high leouos near Ney York $29 000-2.500 begin 
ning salary. 
GRADES, from kindergarten to ighth, for October first: $1.400 to 
$1,750 to begin 

FREE REGISTRATION AND PROMPT SERVICE 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara; cricaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as @ 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


Ngati 9 A TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





introduces to Colleges, 

Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheols 
to parents. Call on or address 





COCUMIMOSNUS +-eachers AUG Had Liijiou Bus 
dreds of high grade positivons (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers stab- 


Mre. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No charge t6 employers 
none for registration. If yow ner . 


Kellogg's Agency Sees. ee 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Keliogg. 31 | nion Square. New Vork 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS” AGENCY 4 on perreatic» We 


300 FIFTH AVENGE “"“Pctior people. We 
Established 1855 








Between Mth and 85th Streets reg*ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Servicer 
CHARLES W.Mrirorp. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MAS®* 








see 
TEACHERS Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
AGENCY work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
* : 1] tt time for the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. {iicher, ; 


| 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coiieges with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


in the Union and can 
and WHO ARB 


We receive calls for teachers from every state 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

















| V/e have unusual facilities for placing 


‘ fs 
WIN SHIP | teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . . «. Boston, Mass. 








AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 


| 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- f 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 








It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 




















T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to | 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my - 





teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. VU.” 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “tess 0: Tats vou wie 


. - . ~ Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
It will pay vou $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or ef Journal of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
» tL Ra s . . the best provision for such 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- am emersoney ia the Teachell 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
. . ; oe, me . : . teacher is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 
as - AP ag “te : : ° It is a case in which you win 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or jose. If 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas. 
trophe you are in luck, an 

bs 4 Py 3 . . 
Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 

Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 

booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 

America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mai! you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincolin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


DERE ain 5 ween bein 6h ct cc whe Geweee oeee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





441 17.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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